Routes to tour in Germany 

The German Fairy 
Tale Route 
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German roads will get you 
there - even if nostalgia is 
your destination. On your next 
visit why not calf to mind those 
halcyon childhood days when 
your mother or father told you 
fairytales, maybe German 
ones? The surroundings in 
which our great fairy tale 
Writers lived or the scenes in 
which the tales themselves 
were set will make their 
meaning even clearer and 
show you that many are based 
on a fairly realistic 
background. 
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(Economic summiteers 
gather once again 


On a tour from Hanau, near 
Frankfurt, where the Brothers 
Grimm were born, to Bremen, 
where the Town Band 
(consisting of a donkey, a dog, 
a cat and a cockerel) played 
such dreadful music that it put 
even robbers to flight, you will 
enjoy the varying kinds of " 
countryside. And do stop over 
at Bodenwerder. That was 
where Baron Munchhausen 
told his breathtaking lies. 

Visit Germany and let the Fairy 
Tale Route be your guide. 


1 Bremen 

2 Bodenwerder, home of 
Munchhausen 

3 Hanau, birthplace of the 
Brothers Grimm 

4 Alsfeld 
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roomie cycles come anil go. and they 
per ihe entire world. The last lip- 
q began almost .simultaneously in all 
t^riahsed countries in autumn l l f82. 
tarot this background it seems plans* 
ed argue that the international ecoii- 
gnj makes companions in fortune (or 
jpitiue)ofusall. 

He international nexus lias often been 

S ;nl alibi for the politicians. When 
my was in the doldrums the in- 
I situation was to blame, 
faed in the lunger term, national 
jfcs differ from each other much less 
DEUTSCHE ZENTR^Ioaly the short-term economic cycle 
in into account. 

lilt international recessions of 

did not go unnoticed in 
jFfoferal Republic of Germany, but 
jiii rates and employment imiiulniiicd 
N we nowadays fail to achieve even 
*n upswing. 

jfereccssions tliiit followed, in |*M»7, 
1981/82, showed the German 
no lunger to be as sin mg and 
J Sasit had been. 

Erwwrnie cycles are waves on a livei, 
condition of the liver • the 

Special summit report 
Pages 6, 6, 7 


l^and vitality of an economy — is 
at home and not inicrnalioiinl- 
medium and long term relative 
’P*ty has thus undergone striking 

war Britain was a UrM-rutc in- 
power, whereas Japan was still on 
! standard." Japan has long shown 
*«csn pair of heels, 
and South Korea can look back 
rises, while living standards 
l Decu,et * large areas of black 

United States, which for decades 
‘growth economy, has suddenly 
ikV? Mlonis hing revitalisation. 
4 wJj eral ^ c P uh lic of Germany. 

for its dynamism, has be- 
a problem country. 

"ttlf Uruguay once were 
which Italians mid Spaniards 
. p escape from poverty in their 
nowadays one could easilv 
being reversed. 

^'dp ^ ' l ‘ particulurlv 

^nriem on exports, the wave’s 
rf'nnal economic evdes have 
Ranted to much more than a mi- 


of-pnynienls problems in its bids to give 
the economy n boost. The result was what 
came to be known as a stop-and-go policy. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
complained of “imported inflation” while 
the United States ran into balancc-of- 
puymcni.s difficulties and called on its cre- 
ditors not to insist on repayment. This was 
known as the good creditor policy. 

France realised that as long as borders 
were open its policy of {flunifktuion was 
doomed to incfficucy. 

It was eventually agreed that the system 
of fixed exchange rules was the root of nil 
evil. Floating rules, it was generally felt, 
would enable a urn tries to pursue econom- 
ic policies most in keeping with their 
interests. 

Ibis hope was dashed by the 1V75 re- 
cession. and it was a twofold disappoint- 
ment. 

First, economic policymakers had felt 
they now had the means of stabilising the 
economy at a high level. Second, every 
countiy laid Imped tn he able to batten 
down the hatches and prevent economic 
llucliialions in oilier countries from affect- 
ing die domestic economy. 

Ye! ilu v weic still clobbered by the re- 
cession when it came, and as usual it af- 
fected the entire Western world. 

I hat was the situation when Valery Gis- 
i*iii «| d'i-slaing and Helmut Schmidt in- 
vented the inlei national economic .summit. 

II economic cycles could not be kept se- 
parate. then at least economic policies 
could be loo! diluted. 

I Iii.s consensus no longer exists. I lie 
cyclical theory on which it was bused has 
not pioved effective. 

I n I Ini ion was fell to be an effective 
means of fighting unemployment and defi- 
cit spending was felt to be the way to 
prime the pumps of economic recovery. 

So what the .summiteers wanted was to 
ensure that everyone inflated simultane- 
ously and ran up fresh government deficits 
at the same time. 

Hut if the policy doesn't work there is 
no point in discussing it at a summit meet- 
ing. So the economic .summit no longer 
serves its initial purpose. 

Hie US ['resident was first to say that 
each country is responsible fur its own 
prosperity and must look after the stale of 
its own economy. 

iiimim 



Those who claim that the international 
economy makes companions in fortune of 
us nil have a powerful argument over and 
above economic cycles. 

Developments in the 1970s and early 
IVHUs were equally disappointing for all 
industrialised countries in tile course of 
several economic cycles. 

Another cxplnmiiion can he advanced: 
after the 1967 recession Keynesianism 
was Ihe prevailing economic policy doc- 
trine. 

In nearly all countries it has ruined gov- 
ernment finances andled to a decline in in- 
vestment and to unemployment. 

In the I 970s wc were not companions 
in fortune (or even misfortune) but com- 
panions in economic policy errors. 

There is one major issue the summit 
would do well to discuss: reform of the in- 
ternational monetary system. 

Instead of stable prices, inflation has 
gained momentum. Dollar revaluation has 
plunged many countries into insolvency 
and an international financial crisis has 
only just been averted. 

With floating exchange rates, protec- 
tionism would disappear: but it hasn’t. In- 
deed, it will be the mast Important item on 

the agenda. Wolfram Engels 

(Wiiist'haflswnche, Dilsscldarf, 19 April 1985) 
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Reagan arrives 
amid doubts 
and emotions 
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T he way has been paved to the Bonn 
economic summit and there is little 
likelihood of the Federal Republic com- 
ing under heavy pressure from its part- 
ners, as happened when the first summit 
was held in Germany in 1 978. 

The agenda is a matter of course, ft 
simply consists of cataloguing nil the 
problems that have defied solution for 
years while rearranging them in an or- 
der that imparts a special character to 
this gathering in the summit annals. 

The declaration of war on protection- 
ism, to single out but one point, is noth- 
ing-new. Yet even agreement on dead- 
lines for a fresh round of Gatt talks on 
the subject could be rated a success. 

The summit is unlikely to set the 
world tingling with excitement for any 
length of time in its wake. 

After the hectic debate on President 
Reagan's schedule during his state visit 
to the Federal Republic fresh waves of 
Germ an- American misunderstanding 
can no longer be ruled out. 

His visit will immediately follow the 
Bonn summit, but plans for this second 
major May event in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany seem to have come a 
cropper. In recent years missile deploy- 
ment, sanctions, the peace movement 
Continued on page 2 
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Western European Union meets — 
and reaches an indecision 


DIEdBbZElT 

T he seven member-governments of 
the Western European Union seem 
to have bitten off more than they could 
chew in resolving last autumn in Rome 
to breathe fresh fife into the WEU and 
transform it into a forum for independ- 
ent European security policy. 

The two-day Bonn conference of the 
14 WEU Foreign and Defence Minis- 
ters, representing Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Benelux and Italy, was a feeble 
affair. 

The Western European allies were 
unable to agree on a joint approach to 
President Reagan’s Strategic Defence 
Initiative. 

And although President Reagan 
seems sure to ask them for a definite de- 
cision at the Bonn economic summit, 
they are not even sure whether they 
want to take part in the SDI research 
programme. 

The formula on which the WEU con- 
ference reached agreement reflected 
nothing so much as indecision. The 
Ministers were to continue their delib- 
erations 10 coordinate “as far as possi- 
ble" a response to (he American offer. 

So a joint European approach is by 
no means certain, which puts paid to 
hopes that the Europeans might be able 
to effectively influence the US concept. 

Naturally no-onc wants to upset 
Washington by being overly blunt. Bri- 
tain in particular was extremely compli- 
ant after an American move in March. 

Richard Burt, US anibnssndor-to-be 
in Bonn and currently in charge of Eu- 
ropean affairs at the State Depart mem, 
wrote to WEU mem he r-gnveni meats 
urging them not to commit themselves 
to viewpoints on strategic affairs or dis- 
armament policy. 

If the decision had been Britain's to 
take there would have been no mention 
whatever of talks on anil-missile sys- 
tems in space at the WEU conference. 

The Western European Union is In- 
deed not a decision-making body on se- 
curity issues, and certainly not ono enti- 
tled to pursue policies of. its own along- 
side Nato. 

It is a forum in which the defence pol- 
icy interests of the seven member-coun- 
tries can be coordinated and the effects 
of East-West relations on Europe joint- 
ly asessed. 

That is why there are — and can be — 
no limits to the topics the WEU may 
choose to discuss. There is certainly no 
reason why President Reagan’s space 

plans should not be debated. . 

In many respects views have come 
closer. Chancellor, Kohl with his reserv- 
ations on SDI has much in common with 
the British viewpoint outlined first by 
Mrs Thatcher and then, in greater detail 
in March, by Foreign Secretary Sir 
Geoffrey Howe. 

Differences of viewpoint with Presi- 
dent Mitterrand are in degree only, and 
gradually being reduced now France 
has abandoned its strict rejection in fa- 
vour of a more diplomatic approach. 

At the WEU conference in Bonn cri- 
tical European views were reflected in 
the following three statements: 

First, deterrent strategy based on 


both conventional and nuclear forces 
must be maintained. 

Second, the aim to be pursued at the 
Geneva talks must be strategic stability 
on the basis of a balance of power at a 
low level. 

Third, Western Europeans hope 
there will be a drastic reduction in 
strategic and medium-range missiles, an 
end to the terrestrial arms race and no 
arms race in outer space. 

Ought the Europeans, regardless of 
remaining very much aloof from Presi- 
dent Reagan’s. SDI project, nonetheless 
to take part in the SDI research pro- 
gramme? This was a question the WEU 
conference failed to answer. 

Herr Kohl is in principle willing to 
collaborate with the Americans. Britain, 
France and Italy have also shown inter- 
est. But on what terms? 

French Foreign Minister Roland Du- 
mas has totally changed the situation 
with his plan for a European technology 
community, Eurcca. 

He is keenly supported by Bonn For- 
eign Minister Hans-Dictrich Genscher 
and the project was discussed at the 
WEU conference although membership 
is envisaged for member-countries of 
the European Community. 

But Bonn is not yet clear what the 
purpose of the exercise is. Is Eureca to 
be a vehicle for Euro- American cooper- 
ation with the aim of strengthening Eu- 
rope’s hand? 

Or is it envisaged ns a counter-project 
with the purpose of counteracting the 
nightmare vision of Europe's destiny 
being that of a sub-contractor to the 
United States manufacturing products 
under licence and rclcguted to the level 
of "taking in” technology? 

This example illustrates the enor- 
mous problem created by any attempt 
to bring together the right combination 
of European countries with the poten- 
tial and both able and willing to colla- 
borate, and to do so without misleading 
others. 

The problem arises in security mat- 
ters because the WEU is partly a Euro- 


pean group within y 

Nato and partly a 
bloc of leading 

member-countries ' 

of the European 1 

Community. It also • | ’ 

arises in tcchnol- . 

ogy or in the con- ^ « 

text of the Euro- - 

pean Monetary ^ 

System. The last 

word has yet to be 

spoken on the fu- 
ture of the WEU. 

France was keen on breathing fresh life 
into it, feeling extremely unsure of for- 
eign policy trends in neighbouring Ger- 
many after the missile deployment deb- 
ate. 

Germany was suspected of inclin- 
ations to drift away from the West, and 
the WEU was an opportunity of rein- 
forcing its ties with the West. That no 
longer being necessary, the WEU drive 
has lost momentum. 

M. Mitterrand now favours a much 
more far-reaching project, European 
Union, and Herr Kohl is fully agreed 
with him on this idea. 

The European Union is to bring to- 
gether everything that has evolved out- 
side the scope of the Treaty of Rome in 
the past 15 years: formal foreign policy 
cooperation, the EMS, the projected 
technology community and, last but not 
least, security policy. 

Proposals drawn up by a special com- 
mission, the Doogc Committee, arc in 
many cases identical, in meaning if not 
verbatim, with the catalogue of tasks the 
WEU was to be resurrected to handle. 

In other words, at the next Eumsum- 
mit in Milan European Community 
leaders will linvc to decide whether and 
on what terms they are to agree on an 
ambitious European Union project. 

Naturally, by no means all Common 
Market countries will he able or willing 
to take pari. If need be, or so it seems. 
Bonn and Paris would be prepared to 
start the boll rolling, although great ex- 
pectations are placed in Britain and Italy. 


The economic summit 


Continued from page 1 

and bomb raids on US forces install- 
ations have repeatedly prompted opin- 
ion-makers in the United Slates to take 
a close look at the state of German- 
American relations. 

These and similarly explosive issues 
remain potential bombshells. Experi- 
enced observers of the US media note 
time and again that events overseas are 
presented' in terms of theatrical ma- 
nagement in the United States. There 
must also, of course, be an American 
angle. 

This is even more valid when the 
domestic dispute, as is currently the 
case, can be projected against the 
backdrop of a gloomy historic reality. 

Given the hectic tenor of debate it 
would be as well to recall in Germany 
that in the early post-war years politi- 
cal emigres to the United States de- 
served credit for having resisted the 
temptation to be embittered and for 
having kept their sights firmly set on 


the future. At the intersection betv 
the burden of history and the poli 
future it is difficult for each succes 
generation, as the current discus 
shows, to resist the temptation to t 
but pf a situation in which ii has 
rived by virtue of history and geo 
phy. 

Will President Reagan be able, ir 
tempestuous media context of his v 
to point the way to the bridge? It 
challenge that will be a yardstick o! 
qualities of statesmanship. 

Statements and reactions can 
sure to have their backlash on the ci 
ate of German-American relatii 
which is increasingly being determi 
by the younger generation. 

Much of what will be said in B 
about the state of and change in the 
ternational economy could in cent; 
become just printed paper even bci 
the ink is dry. 

Gerd Jansse 
(Handclsblalt, Plimeldorf, 26 April I 
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PARADE of EUldi 
SPACE TECHNOIjtqI 


(Curiixm: E land/Prunkfuru-r AJIgcmelneZfq 

At all events the much-vaunted > 
speed” Europe could be set inmotioa. 

Whether the WEU continues to k 
suitable as a security policy vehiclei) 
depend on the outcome of these uodrf 
ably difficult negotiations. 

Kurt Beck 
(Die Zcil. Hamburg, 26Apri|];tl 


The WEU storj 

W Ell, .short for Western Europu 
Union, is a mutual asslslannpw 
set up in ! 948. 

Its initial menihcrs, the signaioritnl 
the Brussels Fuel, were Britain, Fnw 
and Benelux. 

The Federal Republic and Italy jaN 
in 1955. 

Tilt* original Western Union rmwJsj. 
in I9.J8 to uppuse any further Guam 
aggression. 

WEll member- countries nlso pWj4 
to promote European unity. 

Politically (lie WEI* ployed ipirtfc 
controlling (iernmn rearmament. Bjtk 
terms of the WEU Treaty the Federal^ 
public of Germany was long bound h 
certain arms restrictions. 

These rest riel Inns lime since b«i 
inrgely lifted — apart, that is, M 
Boon’s renunciation of atomic, bloto^ 
mid chemical u capons. 

Between 1958 and 1973 the WEU«i 

also a kind of political link between* 
sis Common Market countries and Bn 
lain. 

It still retains a similar function. | 
military one, since France withdrew In* 
the military organisation of Nato. 

The WEU has for 30 years been** 
shadowed by Nato, to which all femef 
hers belong. 

Since the end or 1983 France * 
sought to reactivate the WEU. 

It is envisaged partly m » P® 1 * 1 , 
pacemaker for the European C on,D1 vj! 
nnd partly as a European counter” F 
to the United Stales In Nato. ■ 

(Mannhcimer Morgen, 24 April 
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bbrnnes Rau . . . will he go even 

jjtilir? (I'huinM Sven Simon ) 

Htople are not getting its excited about 
[ite North Rhine- Westphalia Land 
am on 12 May as the political part- 
dw making out. 

b 1980 the turnout was HU per cent. 
Ruiime there are fears that it will drop 
'•& this unless something spectacular 

IflifILS. 

Die panics arc plastering the I. and 
Openers nnd advertising on radio and 
aim But that is not making the 
quignany less laborious. 

Or reason is that the governing Social 
Jwcrats are nut attacking the I’htis- 
is Democrats, They are instead cam- 
ming on the performance of the I’re- 
a, Johannes Rau. and his govei nment. 
Bk SPD claims that the policies of the 
.*infaiivc Bonn coalition nre creating 
rt»poor”in Germany by reducing so- 
Welfare benefits. 

felRau wants to keep the campaign m 
itself rather than on what is 
typing in Bonn. 

treason is that the pailv identities 
jocularly closely with North Khinc- 
|HSpha]ia and this identification is in- 
J-sug.lt says it Inis created a feeling of 
" tod a pride in the Lund. 

Itciuseof this, some ol piuly’.s claims 
■« been a bit fiir-feiehed. Some of the 
J^rign literature seems to -suggest that 
flowing with milk and Imncy; 
Nereis no need to worry about anv 
^public debt; that there is in. trouble 
r ““1 wluslry; that there tire no 
^problems in other industries eilher; 
tot unemployment is not a serious 
swan. ' 

Christian Democrats are basing 
campaign un charges that after 1*7 
rule, the SPD has brought North 
Westphalia to the brink of ruin. 
e y say that debt is massive, that the 
no * u l urc n °ri « no longer itui- 

sort of allegation might 
voters do not want to see 

The rnf! )l i! raycd *" xuch !crms - 
'lithe i ® wnc im ° trii’ eleelii.n 
"’•The Qtn 1 An upswing only with 
havc HBickly capped that 
with all citizens pull- 

^ aS madL 4 V’Orse start than 

*• ^tne land branch could 

If i e Westphalia branch 
Vfc fur an "Inning rally. 

f %eiurn C ,! a i nd cam P ai fi" opening in 

hfc. nctJ oul Iw be vulgar, as it of- 

^ wii^ lph ^J a opening in Bochum 
Kohl of course — poorly 

WwL°‘!!" hand thL ‘ SPITs North 


■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Greens, FDP, complicating 
factors in State election 

Ihe largest or West Germany's Ltlmler , North Rhinc-Westphalia, goes to the 
polls next Sunday, Hie government Is Socinl Democrat and the Premier, Jo- 
hannes Run, Ims been in office for seven years. In 1980, the SPD won 48 4 per 
cent or the vole and the CDU 43.2 per cent. The FDP and Ihe Greens failed to 
make the cutoff of five per cent. They got 4.99 and 3 per cent respectively. The 
SPD has 106 seats in the assembly compared with the CDU’s 95. Rnu is being 
talked about by many ns u possible SPD cnndidale for Chancellor at the next gen- 
eral election in 1987. His CDU opponent next week is Bernhard Worms, but 
Worms' campaign has been bumpered by an internal party dispute involving him- 
self and another lending party figure, Kurt Bledcnkopf. Polls arc predicting that 
the SPD will be the biggest single party. They are also predicting that both the 
FDP and the Greens will get more than five per cent. This would mean that the 
SPD might hare trouble getting an absolute majority. North-Rhlnc-Westphalin, 
which has a population ofl 7 million. Includes the industrial Ruhr region plus the 
federal capital, Bonn. The seat of government is DUsscldorf. 


meeting” performance to an audience of 
1 00.000 party members. 

If it comes to seeing which party can 
bring mu to the polls supporters in their 
masses the SPD is way ahead of the CDU. 

In addition the opening or the CDU 
campaign was overshadowed by disputes 
between Kurt Biedenkopf, who is the head 
of the Westphalia branch of the party, and 
Her i i.i i\l Worms, head of the Rhineland 
branch and the challenger to Ran. 

Worms’ problem is that over the past 
two ycui.s lie has mil been nhlc to win re- 
cognition as a competent politician. 

Since Biedenkopf in one of liis election 
bloc Imres described himself as “The 
head" and his keenest opponent as "The 
mediocrity”, many voters and CDU 
members are asking themselves what 
luetaphoi is left for Worms. 


Biedenkopf has not allowed his picture 
to appear with Worms on campaign pos- 
ters. He maintains that this would be 
“counterproductive" 

All attempts at appeasement have not 
been able to hide IhRt fact that a spanner 
has been thrown into the works. And it is 
a spanner that has reduced the party’s 
chances of winning; ■ ■ 

All liio polls have been consistent over 
the past few months. The SPD seems cer- 
tain of coming out on top, probably gett- 
ing hulween 46 to 48 per cent of the vote 
with the CDU getting between 40 and 42 
per cent. The question is of course wheth- 
er the SPD will get an absolute majority. 

This will depend on the Greens and 
the FDP. Lust lime neither got more than 
five per cent of the vote ami thus failed to 
get into the assembly. 


Chancellor waits for voters to 
deliver half-term report 


>(i IonfA ?u al P n,t,ut! *on. with Rau 
| 0r ihe second time his “family 


IjannooetfrtitjlKgengiiit 


C hancellor Knlil knows dial the 
North Rhine- Westphalia Land 
election on 1 2 May will he in part a 
verdict on his government in Bonn. 

North- Rhine Westphalia has a third 
of the entire electorate of the Federal 
Republic and therefore more represen- 
tative than the tiny Saar, where the 
SPD defeated llte ruling CDU in 
March. 

At the end of last year, the Bonn 
governmcni issued a .statement assess- 
ing its own performance. Chancellor 
Kohl was- presented as Mr Lucky. 

The statement said: "After two years 
in office state finances arc in order, the 
economy is on the upturn, short-time 
working is being tut drastically and the 
rise in u nem ploy men l has been hnlted, 
pensions have been made secure and 
the social welfare system streng- 
thened.' " 

Mur since then, things have changed 
- and not to the government's advan- 
tage. 

Public opinion does believe that tne 
Bonn coalition is belter at repairing 
slate finances and reduce public debt 
than die the SPD. Most people believe 
that the government has reflated me 
economy. 

Bui it has been shown over a long 
period that economic growth of be- 


tween two and three per cent is not en- 
ough lo provide jobs for the two milli- 
on unemployed. 

At the' beginning of this year, ihe 
governmcni issued another statement, 
this liinc expressing doubt that the rise 
in unemployment would be stopped'. 

Also the question of whether pen- 
sions are indeed safe is constantly be- 
ing questioned because some parts of 
social insurance have a cash shortage. 

Amendments of this sort to govern- 
ment statements four months after the 
event show how swiftly the Chancellor 
could lose his important secret coali- 
tion partner— optimism. 1 

Kohl will build on this ally in his new 
government statement. With a glance 
towards the world- economic summit in 
Bonn, Kohl has 1 already announced 
that his government will “step by step" 
work for more economic growth and 
for more jobs. Progress is then not yet 
certain. 

Many steps seem like false steps. As 
a pioneer in environmental protection 
Interior Minister Friedrich Zimmer- 
maim stoked up a mOnth-long discus^ 
sion on car exhausts, which caused new 

car buyers lo hold back. 

In the course of media policies that 

would allegedly create jobs Posts Min- 
ister Christian Schwarz-Schilling got 
tangled up in the issue of cabling; 

Defence Minister Manfred Warder, 
after weathering the General Kiessling 
affair, has remained quiet because his 
Nato colleagues have out-smarted him 



Barnyard Worms . . . campaign prob- 
lems. 

But this time, Ihe polls reckon both 
will make It. They are more certain about 
the FDP. 

The SPD has been pushing environ- 
mental issues in an attempt to siphon off 
would-be Green voters. 

On the other hand, the CDU has the 
question of what lo do about the FDP. 
Should it give it some help with the aim 
of getting a coalition partner? 

The CDU leadership in Diisseldorf 
must weigh up just how vulnerable the 
party is. According to election law in 
Dii;seldorf voters do not have a second 
choice, so there is no hope of splitting the 
vote. 

This makes it exciting and tormenting 
for those concerned. 

Lot liar Bewertinge 

(Frankfurter Allgemcinc Zviiung 
(lir Ocuischl&niJ, 24 April 1985) 


in a procurement programme for the 
West German air force. 

Anolhcr example of how luck can 
help is West Gcrman-Anicrican -rel- 
ations. As evidence of his new policies 
Kohl has striven for good relations be- 
tween Bonn and Washington since he 
came to power. 

But never in the Federal Republic’ 
history has a state visit been so badly 
managed and flogged lo death as Presi- 
dent Reagan's three-day visit in May. It 
is not clear ir the' major errors item 
from ihe White House or ihe Chancell- 
ery. • ' 

These unnecessary and' avoidable 
accidents liave had the effect, that 
Kohl’s popularity has not risen "touch 
beyond the ‘‘satisfactory 0 of “adequ- 
ate" level, despite the fact tljat during 
his period there has, been a sense of 
harmony for domestic and forejgn pol- 
ities. ' 

His popularity remains relatively 
lukewarm' and recently it seems to have 
been sinking ampng his own suppor- 
ters. ; . * .V 

Politically, ponn is : surviving not be- 
cause of Kohl’s own powers but . be-, 
cause pf the SPD’s .weaknesses. 

Nevertheless the North Rhine-West- 
phalia election is more important for 
the rest of the legislative period and 
the starting position for the next Bun- 
destag election than the debate over .a 
further Kohl government statement. 

If’the GDU and 1 the FDP cannot top-' 
pie Premier Johannes Rau and the SPD 
from office, then Ihe SPD in Bonn may 
have in Rau a replacement for Hans- 
Jochen Vogel as challenger to 'Kohl in 
thenext'general'electionm 1987. ' * 

’ Rudolf Strauch 
(Hannoversche Allgemeine, 25 April 1985) 
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40 YEARS AGO 



Bergen-Belsen: 

corpses 

on the Heath 
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Gallows capable 
uf (aking 
five victims 
at once 

— Bergen- ilcl.sen 
40 years ago 

(I'linni: Ardiiv/Gcrsienhcrg) 


H eather Jias reclaimed whal 40 years 
ago was Uei.sen concentration 
camp in the Limcburg Heath. For many 
years nature seemed reluctant to return 
to the site of the crematorium, but it too 
is now green and pleasant. • • 

All that remains as a reminder of the 
camp is 14 mass graves and a memorial. 

Bonn Chancellor Helmut Kohl and 
head of stale Richard von Weizsacker 
attended a ceremony there on 21 April 
in memory of those who died at Belsen 
before the British liberated the camp 
just before the end of the war. 

On 5 May it will be visited by Presi- 
dent Reagan, who lias decided to in- 
clude the former concentration camp in 
his tour schedule. 

One of fhe best-known of the roughly 
50,000 people who died at Belsen was 
Anne Frank. She, her sister Margot and 
other Jewish friends of the family hid 
from the Nazis for two years in the attic 
of a house in Amsterdam. 

Then, in August 1944, they were be- 
trayed and arrested. All they left behind 
was the world-famous diary of a 15- 
year-old girl. 

She was first sent to Wcsterborg, a 
Jewish transit camp, then to Auschwitz 
and finally to Belsen, where she must 
have died in March 1945 in the midst of 
an inferno of epidemias, starvation and 
death. 

No-one knows where Anne Frank 
was buried. No-one. knows exactly 
where any of the nearly 40.000 prison- 
ers who died of dysentery and typhoid, 
hunger and thirst before the British Sec- 
ond Army liberated the camp on 15 
^prfl 1945 were buried. 

A. fur|her 13,000 died in the days. and 
weeks that followed — despite medical 
attention. 

“All bver the camp," a 'British doctor 
reported “there were corpses piled to 
varying heights. The open drains were 
full of corpses and in the barracks many 
lay dedd alongside the living on the 
same bed:" 1 ■ 

The British forces took the 40,000 
survivors to nearby Wehrmacht bar- 
radks. As for the camp, a Reuters hews 
item was soon to report: 

“Belsen concentration camp is to be 
burnt to the ground on 21 May. The 
British authorities feel its destruction by 
fire is>the only.sure way to prevent the 
spread of infection and infectious, dis- 
eases, to-a large area of north Germany.”' 

Belsen was set up in part of a camp 
for Soviet prisoners of war and was in- 
itially a camp where Jewish prisoners 
were given preferential treatment. 

They were prisoners who were to be 
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The final solution 

A n emergency decree in m 
gave the Nazis the power i 
take political opponents into’W 
lective custody”, cunccntrafo 
camps, ut 

Later came hihlc students, da. 
Syincii. Jews, homosexuals, P VD si« 

and criminals. 

In 1 939 there were about 2501)# 
prisoners. By January 1945 tliett 
were 23 main camps nnd 0 , {r 
l.Dim on 1st at ions staffed by aboii 
40.00(1 SS guards. 

The so-called final solution #f 
the Jewish Oia-slion began in 1943 
Auschwitz. Majdanck and Tre- 
blinka were su up solely ns death 
camps. 

An estimated live to six million 
Jews and at least half a million non- 
Jews died in the camps. 

1 1 liunluirgi-r AK-ndlilau. 22 April I9« t 
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swapped for German detainees abroad, 
and they were given fairly good treat- 
ment until plans for up exchange of pris- 
oners fell through. . 

It did not become a death camp on a 
large scale until the end of 1944 when 
the Allied advance forced the SS to eva- 
cuate more and more prisoners from 
Auschwitz, Sachsenhausen, Buchcn- 
wald and oilier concentration camps. 

The number imprisoned at Belsen in- 
creased from about 15,000 in Novem- 
ber 1944 to roughly 60,000 in April 
1945. All they were given to eat was tur- 
nip soup. 

There were epidemics of various dis- 
eases in the totally overcrowded bar- 
racks where gaunt and haggard prison- 
ers often had to sleep where they 
crouched or sat. 

“When I went round by the camp ” 
78-year-old Belsen farmer Heinrich 
Becker recalls, “I could hear children 
playing and singing." 

Thai was in the summer of 1944. 
That winter was one of inter confusion, 
with one train after another steaming 
in." 

It was, he says, dangerous to talk 
about what went on in the camp. Belsen 
was a village consisting of five. farms, a 
pub and the catnp. 

It lay in the middle of an extensive 
military training area (and still docs). 


There is no signpost, no plaque and 
no reference of any kind to the place 
from which Anne Frank in all probabil- 
ity went to her death. 

. The facilities where documents relat- 
ing to the concentration camp are exhi- 
bited are to be enlarged and the exhibits 
brought up to date, ail parties in the 
Lower Saxon state, assembly have 
agreed. 

But members of the VVN, the asso- 
ciation of people persecuted by the Nazi 
regime, which manned a week-long 
guard in memory of the camp’s libera- 
tion, remain unconvinced that the au- 
thorities really care. 

“On the anniversary, 15 ApriJ, no- 
one^was here, not even the burgomas- 
ter," one demonstrator says. 

And no mention at all is made of the 
50,000 Soviet prisoners of war who lie 
buried not far away, he adds. 

Ludwig Greven 

. . (AllgcfflcincZciiung, Mainz. 22 April IV85) 


Auschwitz typing pool — deatl 
certificates round the clock 


M aria Zobisch, u Munich woman, 
was notified by the commandant 
of Auschwitz concentration camp on 
14 April 1944 that her husband hud 
died. 

The letter is part of an exhibition of 
camp mail on show at a Nuremberg 
church. 

“Your husband reported sick,” the 
letter began. “Despite mcdicnl atten- 
tion he failed to recover . . . Please let 
me say how sorry 1 am . . . Signed: 
Commanding Officer" 

What he didn’t say was what her 
husband had died of; the authorities 
took good care to ensure that no-one 
did. 

The SS carefully censored all mail to 
make sure nothing but favourable de- 
tails of camp life and treat mail was 
leaked to the outside world. 

Even notification of the next of kin 
when a prisoner died was by incans of 
■standardised turns of phrase. 

Hermann Rcincck, prisoner No. 
63387. 21 Block, now general secre- 
tary of the Auschwitz Association, 
noted the following in his diary: 

“In the secretariat we hnvp to write 
official death certificates and medical 
reports for the Waffen-SS: SS service 
mail, they call it . . . 

“We are a pool of 16 typists in the 
day shift, working from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Then the night shift takes over. We 
work round the clock — writing about 
death." 

• Reineck’s diary is also on show at 
the camp mail exhibition organised by 
a Protestant. Church group that helps 
former concentration camp prisoners 
now living in Poland. 

The exhibition has been arranged 41) 
years after Auschwitz and other camps 
were liberated to remind people of the 
appalling misdeeds committed on Ger- 
many’s behalf. 

The letters,, documents and photo- 
graphs on show at the Egidienkirchc in 
Nuremberg are intended both as a 
reminder and forfurther effect. 

Ludwig Markert of the church study 
centre says it is hoped the exhibition 
will contribute toward nipping, in the 
bud discrimination of people who hold 
minority views or belong to minority 
communities or. simply, are foreign- 


The current debate about Presidea 
Reagan’s visit to Germany and ibt 
legislation to make claiming that Jew 
were not gassed at Auschwitz a crini- 
nul offence shows this is still urgenil) 
needed. 

“We still find it hard to own up u 
guilt,” he snys. 

The exhibition at the Egidlenkirdt, 
arranged by the former curator & 
Auschwitz Museum. Tadcusz Si y 
miinski, is deliberately kept ins foii 
key. 

The overriding impression is Kt ! 
one of heaps of corpses, gallows aidj 
gaunt, skeleton-like figures. The e*| 
phasis is on whal I lerr Murker! calij 
details distinct from the hell lfiat«! 
Auschwitz. j 

Prisoners tell in letters that hart; 
survived the years the inlc of W| 
hardships, fears and hopes. j 

Hut you have to read between & 
lines to gain any idea of what camp® 
was like. SS censorship was as brad 
and pedantic as the entire bureaucrat? 
ic machinery of murder . . 

Letters were written on aliett#* 
Sundays, but only by German prison 1 
ers. Jews, Russians or gypsies were* 1 
allowed to correspond with their few 
lies at all. 

Letters from home were wtf) 
handed out once a fortnight too.T« 
letters or two postcards per head we® 
all that was allowed. 

Yet details the censors failed to 
or didn’t feel mattered are exiremef 
revealing despite their brevity. 

“You write so little yet your fog 
mean everything to me and areaww 

with longing," oric prisoner wrote. ( 

Another wrote to his Luise: "Tito* 
who die in action can count them*® 1 * 
lucky." 

Resignation isn’t the only. sentw*^ 
Hope springs eternal, as when a , 
writes to his dearest: “UnfortUJw 
we can do nothing but wait for u 
lease we can but hope will come- . 

. Only about 60,000 P” s0pcr * S 
vived to experience the release ■ j 
in mind. “You can die several ti'J*, 
day in Auschwitz," Reineck w . 
his diary in April 1944. ; 

4 
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B rads of government of the seven 
leading industrialised countries 
| nMding In Bonn for the Western 
same summit. 

| Ikyhave no lack of controversial iv 
aio discuss. The crux, as so often in 
1 ^past, is the situation in America. 

: Boon is the 1 1 ill sum mil: the first was 
ilttibouillel, ncur Paris, in Novcmhci 
j% 

Ibre were only six. Canada was the 
ttsg nation. It joined up the next 
in Puerto Rico in 1976. 
hi Chancellor Helmut Seliinidi 
:aed proceedings at Rambouillet 
■fit plea fur tougher action to fight in- 
and coordinate economic 
?th. 

fet this meeting was all about ex- 

% rates. The main cniiccni of the 
British, French, (ii-ini.ni. Italian 
"tadc&c leaders III vouis ago was. 
in© agency repom-r Uuine'i Hell 
it, hi t:i me exchange rales lli.n 
■srun wild. 

,^ tr the dollar was floated in March 
' i exchange markets ran riot ami 
leaders felt it would he hciiei 
Wum to steadier, if not lixed rates, 
ihis respect there has been no 
I® aver the years. France again 

'oil l ° ai * Vocnle a * Bonn an interna- 
monetary conference. Exchange 
^actuations are fell more than ever 
burden on the international 

Policy is only one of a long 
P^blemson the summit agenda, 
tj], Wln ® Protectionism in foreiun 
^OBlmucs to worry Western leud- 
“c Japanese would he particularly 
°“^ lcr trade restrictions were 
j. limit their access to the Am* 
u 1,r k el; Western Europe- 
either. 

tuju . World** debt crisis is also 

saasr* 

°^ C t3ehatc *>n how heller 
developing countries in 
rnahonai economy the Bonn 
% , c °nlinue the quest for a so- 
H. debt crisis, probably in 

hat ha? 111 no * ! easl - *bc host govein- 
* n a creative mood for 
ifit, nlJ d Protection as a summit 

&M e . tD,e y« r ’ Mate secretary at the 
W™* an d official in charge 
8 the Bonn summit, sees ilu 
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Table talk and tea and chats about 
banks and money and all that 


cnsiroiimcniul protection debate as a 
special tier mail effect. 

I le has visions of a clarion call being 
sounded in Bonn to ensure that the sub- 
ject is taken seriously all over the world. 

l imits to growth, lie says, inav well 
arise if we tail to take environmental 
pi nice! ion seriously, 

The limits to giowth are only loo 
readily nppuicni. especially in Europe. 
I he international economic recovery 
has vet to ically come into its own in 
European industrial countries. 

( Uctull economic giowth rates may 
have inci cased slightly, but there cannot 
so fat he said to have been sclf-sustain- 
iiii 1 giowth and reeovei V. 

l-coiioniisis me not piepnrcd In coin- 
mil thcniM-lves mi growth I ore casts. hI- 
ilimigh the II W economic resenreli insti- 
lute in Kiel, winch is not usually opti- 
mistic in such mallei s. says iliac have 
heen <i iiuiiiIhi ol lavoiiiable develop- 
incuts mi ilu- iulci national economy this 
spilllg. 

Pioduelioii coiilinues to increase^ uii- 
eiiiphiyiiieiii is past its worst and iiifla- 
lit hi has markedly dye lined. Internation- 
al debt problems l|ave grown less acme 
loo. 

That may be something but it is by no 
means enough. “Economic development 
in the Western industrialised countries" 
— no more and no less — "is currently 
running at the slow growth rate it re- 


verted to last year," says the RWI econ- 
omic research institute in Essen. 

Yet economic growth conditions .in 
individual countries and groups of 
countries continue to vary widely, the 
Essen economists say. They feel varying 
exchange rate trends reflect this stale of 
affairs. 

European currencies have uniformly 
lost heavily in relation to the dollar, 
whereas the Japanese are least affected 
by a decline in the exchange rate of the 
yon. 

Yet Japanese exporters were still able 
to step up exports to the United Stales 
by 45 per cent in the first three quarters 
of 1 984, whereas British exports to the 
United States were up by n mere six per 
cent despite sterling’s decline against 
the dollar. 

“Japan," says Aniielicsc Herrmann of 
the lib economic research institute, Mu- 
nich, “has profiled to a particularly 
great extent from the growing capacity 
oi the US market." 

Since 1982 Japan has increased its 
trading surplus with the United Stales 
by about $20hn, or roughly the same 
amount ns Western European industria- 
lised countries combined. 

Ifo attributes this inundation of the 
US market with Japanese products to 
favourable basic prices, to products 
highly competitive in non-price respects 
and to close ties maintained by Japanese 


f S urplus with: 


Pluses and minuses in German trade 

(1984 figures in billions of marks) 
France USA 


Rumania 


Italy Saudi Arabia 
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industry with the US market. In L984 
Japan's current account surplus was a 
bumper $33bn — a far cry from West- 
ern Europe's combined surplus of $6bn 
(which was $5bn more than the year be- 
fore). ■ 

Even so. Western Europe has bene- 
fited from the undertow of higher US 
imports. German exports to the USA 
were up 30 per cent last year, while 
France and Italy achieved even higher 
growth rates. 

The European economy is even more 
heavily dependent than Japan's on - Am- 
erican imports, and “economic develop- 
ment in the United States continues to 
have a motive force that, this year at 
least, will both ensure continued econ- 
omic recovery in America and help to 
ensure continued growth elsewhere," 
says the DIW economic research insti- 
tute, Berlin. 

That should reassure those who arc 
worried that American predominance 
must augur ill. There arc widespread 
fears that high US budget nnd trading 
deficits may hold the potential for a 
breakdown in international economic 
development. 

Yet as long as these deficits are the 
only motive force behind international 
economic development such criticism of 
US economic policy will be wide of the 
mark. 

Paul A. Volcker of 'the US Federal 
Reserve System says the Ifni ted States 
has for several years provided virtually 
the only economic impetus worldwide. 
American economic expansion, the Fed 
chairman says, has given a powerful 
boost to the exports of other industria- 
lised countries. 

US exports in contrast have suffered 
not only from the high exchange rate of 
the dollar but also from poor demand in 
other countries. ; ' 

Instead of lamenting about the dol- 
lar’s exchange rate, says Nobel laureate 
Milton Friedman, America’s economic 
partners ought to do more for their own 

economic growth. . 

Bonn Chancellor Helmut Kohl has 
accordingly taken good care not to ac- 
cuse the Americans of budgetary and 
fiscal shortcomings. 

Bonn is even prepared to accept US 
criticism of “rigid, hidebound struc- 
tures” in Europe, or so one adviser to 
Chancellor Koh! feels. In return the 
Continued on page 6 
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Continued from page 5 

Chancellor and his Ministers shrewdly 
expect backing for their plans to im- 
prove overall investment conditions in 
the Fcdcrnl Republic. 

Finance Minister Gerhard Stolten- 
berg, a level-headed man not given to 
flights of fancy, sounds an enthusiastic 
note on the way US economic and fi- 
nancial policy has worked. 

“In the United States," he says, “for- 
ces have been released that aim at much 
more private initiative, more readiness 
to improve economic performance and 
a greater sense of individual responsib- 
ility.” 

The resulting dynamism has been so 
powerful, he feels, that nol even the 
burden imposed on capital markets by 
high budget deficits and the swift in- 
crease in imports hove been able to 
hamper the pace of US economic re- 
covery to any great extent. 

Many Americans disagree. Last year 
alone, US economists reckon, Ameri- 
ca's foreign trade deficit reduced the 
country's economic growth rate by over 
two per cent. 

A booming economy could take the 
deficit ($13bn in trade with the Euro- 
pean Community alone) in its stride, but 
this year, with economic growth down 
in the United States, the deficit is likely 
to hurt. 

Besides, the wisdom of US economic 
policy is by no means .undisputed. "With 
its tax cuts the US government undoub- 
tedly paved the way for more growth 
and higher employment," the IfW says. 

But it is critical of “interventionis: 
features in the form of drastic reduc- 
tions in depreciation periods that in ef- 
fect lead to the state subsidising the cost 
of capital investment.” 

The result could well be investment 
in sectors that in the long run will not 
earn high yields. 

Governments in Western Europe and 
Japan are less generous, with budget 
consolidation being given pride of place 
among financial policy objectives. 

Herr Sloltenberg accordingly warns 
that high interest rates and an unstable 
exchange rale structure could pose a 
serious threat to the international econ- 
omy. 

He very much hopes “the United 
Stales will take advantage now of its still 
favourable economic position to reach 
urgently needed decisions on reducing 
the budget deficit." 

Continued and increasingly high defi- 
cits and the growing cost of debt fund - 


68f89] 



ing are, Herr Sloltenberg argues, a 
growing threat to the United States it- 
self: 

“Sooner or later both the economic 
dynamism and the attraction of invest- 
ment in the United States are going to 
suffer as a result.” 

The Americans have lately, when all 
is said and done, become net debtors to 
the rest of the world — for the first time 
since 1914. 

The Americans want to harness the 
Bonn economic summit to tackle their 
foreign trade deficit. They are in parti- 
cularly heavy dispute with the Japanese 
at present. 

Last year America’s deficit in trade 
with Japan alone totalled nearly $37bn, 
or three times as much as in 1980, and 
this year the US Trade Department ex- 
pects a deficit of roughly SSObn. 

Yet the dispute between President 
Reagan and Prime Minister Nakasone is 
nol just a “family affair." All over the 
world foreign trade is increasingly sub- 
ject to restraint of many kinds. 

With economic growth running low 
and unemployment running high even 
committed free-traders nrc tempted to 
impose import restrictions. 

A working parly headed by the for- 
mer president of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements, Fritz Leutwilcr of 
Switzerland, has published in time for 
the Bonn summit a 60-page paper out- 
lining a 1 5-point programme of Immedi- 
ate moves to counteract protectionism. 

The proposals include lower subsid- 
ies to export-oriented industries, dere- 
gulation of trade in agricultural produce 
and abolition of restrictions on trade in 
textiles and clothing. 

The authors of the report are con- 
vinced the international economy could 
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revert to the growth rates that recurred 
between 1950 aqd 1973 if only trade 
barriers were dismantled. 

. The industrialised countries were al- 
so confronted with the evils of protec- 
tionism at the Paris conference of the 
OECD Council of Ministers. 

Trade restrictions increase the prices 
of goods affected by up to 10 per cent, 
according to a survey compiled by the 
OECD secretariat. 

The seven heads of government and 
their Ministers will be paving the way ul 
the Bonn summit for a fresh round of 
Gatt talks on reducing protectionism. 

Agreement has yet to be reached on 
whether the new Gatt round should get 
udder way next year or a preparatory 
conference should first be held to em- 
bark on initial steps in the direction of 
breaking down trade barriers. 

A fresh Galt round is very much in 
keeping with the Bonn government's 
policy line. Economic Affairs Minister 
Marlin Bangeinann has been particular- 
ly active in canvassing for a new round 
of Galt talks as soon ns possible. 

He feels Brussels, of all places, would 
be a suitable venue. Yet the Belgian 
capital can hardly claim to have been a 
stronghold of free trade Intel y. 

Herr Bangcmann has hud no com- 
punction in using fine words to stale his 
case: 

“The world expects the leading trad- 
ing nations to embark on clear moves 
now to liberalise' imports. They bear the 
brunt of responsibility for free world 
trade.” 

The world is indeed wailing, especial- 
ly the Third World. “Export growth in 
the threshold countries," says the Prog- 
nos economic research institute of Ba- 
sle, “will be practically halved between 
1983 and 1989 in comparison with 
1973 to 1983” 

Oil exports are growing less import- 
ant; whereas semi-finished and finished 
, products will increasingly compete in 
world markets. In 1989, Prognos fore- 
casts,. the threshold countries will sell 
roughly $230bn worth of industrial 
godds in world markets. 

That, however, presupposes the in- 
dustrialised countries do not limit ac- 
cess to their home markets. Everything 
that makes imports less competitive will 
reduce the heavily indebted threshold 
countries’ prospects of being able to 
• fund their debts, 

“A breakthrough in trade liberalisa- 
tipn,” says Jacques de la Rosifere of the 
. International Monetary Fund, “would 
' have extraordinarily beneficial effects” 
on the economic position of the Third 
World. 

; If the developing countries were able 

Continued on page 7 
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How it began, fey 
Helmut Schmidt. 

iseard and I invented the id ej ,- Continued from page 6 
VJ economic summits in 1975 * lKfe8 « their exports to il.c hulus- 
h.td no difficulty m persuading fV world by 7.5 per cent (rallu r 
f h cn . nri nm e Minister Wil^; \ j j per cent) per annum, their 
c upancsc and Italians to takepan ^ growth would run nt six per 
riie tirst was at Ramlx*** , “ 4.5 per cent, 

small chateau large enough to hlr . ,, • • • , 

all the delegations *\ Promos says the debt crisis is ;.l- 


nll the delegations. Pwgnos says me item crisis is ;n- 

The room where we met was vy. u&* flW,l, 8“8 ,,s0 ^ cas ' n R°^ 
small, big enough for 15 people aiik Iblativc indebted ness will on aver- 
most. The atmosphere was cordial Li improve," the Basle institute 
There was no TV and no journals, b* in ils rcport 0,1 Illc 
covering the meeting itself. Neiifr a®**- 

were there press conferences nii pierage improvement tloes not. 
2,000 pressmen three times a day. mean that individual eoun- 
AH the journalists knew waste ^ will be able to steer clear of sub- 
there was to be a small joint picu miial balance of payments difficult- 
conference at the end of the meetiij i 

It was at the tillage hall, Each of iu ^jq| c the Latin American coun- 
said what he had to say, thenim, |he worsl behind them 

' . i!« debts are concerned." Prognos 

i u ®i. ne ? 1 1 3* mn,lt held at a gf ^“ihe situation has still not begun 

C J* d- e c ^bhouse of a golf club in It -foerioraie for the majority of COUIl- 
erto Rico, far away from the hustle md ^iiBIack Africa." 
bustle of civilisation and the media 

From then on it went front M» Z “ lr ° T /a „ n,hia 

worse, assuming the proportions ,1. ^ m 

r r no chance of being abk- to hali- 

te critical si nut timi without 0111 - 
taUfenec. 

Ku; poor countries uimiml the 
would stnnd to benefit not only 
labeller sales prospects in induMi i- 
feiconntries. 

The outlook for a reduction in debt 
Wus will be gloomy, says lfo‘\ 
Wieie Herrmann, unless further 
Stetoling agreements arc accom- 
Rd by clear reductions in the rates 
tei.- • 



Helmut Schmidt . . . summits nan 
become theatrical performance- 

(|*tmlo:«rcM 

media event. The third summit Mi# 


toother or villain? 


^soon as the debate gets round in 
grates the United Stales is luek 
agenda. 

quote former Bonn t eumiiuie 
and Finance Minisiei kail 


media event. The third summit ^ minisiei ixai i 

the City of London (the City is the & lhc economic policy nfi the 

nanciul area of London) ill 1977- America the villain? 

There were all manner of „ c godmother of the piece? 


nanciul area of London) in 1977. 

There were all manner of fesW| “ Hine 8 0t, n 1n ilier of the piece? 
ies and any number of journalists* 1 " Pj United States may be as a nm- 
camcramcn representing ARD.ZDF.f* force behind economic growth. 
BBC, CBS and what have you. regularly comes in for eriiic- 

From then on most of the talcAiff 30 ll sinteresi rates. 

was done wilh lhc madia in mb^l^us bad £ c. .Midis likdv ... 
for domestic “" sum P““" an S ^3“® b » lhc years ahead .here- 
arc now theatrical perfo™.*®" ^Uc bopc of any major rc.li.c- 

time there were nearly 2,000 prr^ interest rates. 

■men there. f Besides ! 

• ' Even so, 1 am still in favour ^ ltlanc ial policymakers in 

keeping them up. Summits are, 

stance, occasions on which the sew Aft* 

heads of government orlheirrorap rj|j|| aiii* 

or Finance Ministers have to 9 ” 

terms wilh what may nol suit the® 
all. M - 

They must also consider how 1 
arc going to answer the qu fiS 
asked. 

It is hard work listening ,0 
people, giving them a straight ans ^ 

answering cross-questioning 

counter-attacks and learning u 1 
way that there are occasions 
compromise is a must. 

The others likewise lear" 
there arc points on which t 1 
must compromise. 

It would doubtless be even 
there was a little less talking w 
TV cameras and journalists in ^ 

(Wirlsi'haftNWuchc, DUssclUod. 19 


What the Federal Republic buys 

Imports in 1984 in 
billions of marks 





the industrialised countries are keep- 
ing ns tight a rein us possible in order 
to prevent any further decline in their 
currencies' exchange rates against the 
dollar. 

Each and every per cent by which 
their currencies are effectively devalu- 
ed selves to boost domestic inflation. 

Ihe dollar exchange rate has 
leached a degree of instability that 
makes any kind of calculation ex- 
tremely difficult. 

So it is hardly surprising that Euro- 
pean governments are keen to find 
ways ot limiting fluctuations in their 
cut leneies' exchange rules, especially 
against the dollar 

Former Bonn Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt, who criticised the Americans 
lot then high iniciesl talcs at Western 
economic summits from the late 1970s 
on. still I eels luropeans should take a 
limit stand against America. . 

"Why isn't the l uropcait Monetary 
System made strong enough." lie asks. 
In make it possible if need he to risk a 
conflict, albeit a limited one. with our 
mujni ally via high US eapilal imports 
and high interest rates?" 

lien Schmidt feels the threat alone 
could well be enough. 

lhc Europeans probably wouldn't 
need to act oil it. 

I lie Americans take such threats in 
their stride. The US government feels 
the debate on a new international 
monetary order is pointless. 

Monetary realignment does nol en- 
joy high priority, President Reagan 
says. 

If only the economic outlook in 


other industrialised countries were to 
improve, exchange rates would auto- 
matically return to normal, he argues. 

This starting-point provides fine 
material for a final communique. 

There wouldn't even be any need to 
coin fresh turns of phrase. 

“With regnrd to monetary policy- 
problems,” the November 1975 Ram- 
bouillct communique stated, "our dec- 
lared aim is that of greater stability. 
This would entail endcHvours to res- 
tore greater stability in the fundamen- 
tal economic and finnneial conditions 
of the international economy.” 

So this stale of nffairs is nothing 
new. 

{WirlM-IiiirfoWiiL-ht-. Diissclikirf, 19 April 1985) 


Second-quarter peak 

Import economic Indicators. Change com- 
pnred with previous year {%) In value. 


Quarters 1984/S5 



An optimistic 
German view 



M unich University econometrics 
specialist Walter Nagg] is nor- 
mally confident about German econ- 
omic prospects. 

The figures he forecasts make him 
feel safe in saying that “economic re- 
covery, which many have already dis- 
missed as a dead duck, will continue." 

This year he is confident overall 
economic growth in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany will exceed three 
per cent in real terms. 

Exports will continue to be the . 
mainstay of economic recovery. 

Growth rates in net industrial out- 
put will be between three and four per 
cent in many neighbouring countries, 
and even higher in the United States, 
Scandinavia, Holland and Austria. 

Nnggl expects these countries, to 
step up imports from Germany by 
over 10 percent.' 

The high dollar exchange rate will 
not only make US products less com- 
petitive in Industrialised countries; it 
will also boost German exports to 
non-Opec developing countries. 

They lop are expected to step up 
imports from the Federal Republic by 
between 10 and 15 percent. 

Exports to France, which is Ger- 
many's foremost trading partner, will 
in contrast make little headway. 

Exports to the petroleum-exporting 
countries will decline until mid-] 985 
and then mark time. 

Nnggl is also optimistic when it 
comes to readiness to invest on the part 
of German industry. The decline in 
construction investment (by over 10 
per cent nt limes) will be offset by high- 
er investment in plant and equipment. 

Capital investment overall may not 
be higher than last year in the first quar- 
ter, but it will continue to increase. 

But he doesn't expect private con- 
sumption to give the economy much of 
a fillip- “Improvements in consumer 
turnover," he says, "are for the time 
being more likely to be in terms of 
prices than of incomes.” 

Naggl is least confident when it 
comes to employment prospects. “Un- 
eniployment," he forecasts, “is likely 
to stagnate at a high level in the period 
under review” 

Wirlschaflswoche.DUsscldorf. I 9 April 1985) 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 
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CTM 



Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying al lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, |ust like an 
encyclopaedia. 

Producis. including 9.000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier’s 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, Indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM80.25 post free in 
Germany, DM90 elf abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 


DAV-Verlagshaus 
Postfach 1 1 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tal.: (061 51) 33661 
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THE HANOVER FAIR 



An irresistible force, exuberance, goes 
to meet an immoveable object, reality 


H anover's fair encourages exaggera- 
tion. This is not lo say that the eu- 
phoria generated during the world’s lar- 
gest export goods fair should be played 
down. Statistics do justify much of the 
exuberance. 

Even people in the steel industry, 
which is bedevilled by a structural cri- 
sis, believe that they are now on the way 
up. This should mean that, in the mean- 
time, there should be no more redun- 
dancies. 

However, it doesn't matter how much 
business is done after the fair, the fact is 
that expectations arc too high to be ful- 
filled. 

A good example is the computer in- 
dustry, the driving force of the world 
economy. This industry talks about 
growth of more than 10 per cent and 
some manufacturers have doubled their 
turnover — Commodore, for example. 

But several have fallen by the wayside 
because they have been unable to sur- 
vive the hotted-up price war. 

The most under-rated element about 
the fair is this: in almost all sectors, 
competition is stronger than ever be- 
fore. 

This is true in the capital goods sec- 
tor. Firms that have overdeveloped the 
American side of their business are now 
feeling the consequences of neglecting 
the European side more than Europe- 
oriented firms. 




The unusually large crowds at Han- 
over of course don’t indicate any reduc- 
tion in interest. But neither can they be 
regarded as the yardstick of the fair's 
success. Statistics in other years make 
this clear. 

The first fair was in 1947 in factory 
sheds. It lasted 21 days instead of to- 
day's seven, and there were 750,000 vi- 
sitors. 

This was a record until last year. But, 
this great success in 1947 was not con- 
verted into sales. 

The German economic miracle began 
only in 1948, a year later when the cur- 
rency was reformed. 

Now, despite the scepticism, the Ger- 
man economy is performing well. 
Growth needs to be increased. That 
comes through exports and at Hanover, 
export industries dominate. 

However, trade figures would be bet- 
ter if there was less political meddling. 
This is connected with an opinion-form- 
ing process which ties up energy which 
could better be used elsewhere. 

This was a topic at a symposium dur- 
ing the fair. Many companies are worri- 
ed about this dissipation of effort. 

Hanover is not only a. fair where or- 
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ders arc placed and contracts signed. It 
is also a centre of communication. 

So people become confused when 
they see the same person putting differ- 
ent arguments — one ns a politician and 
the other as a private person. 

Official statements maintain that this 
country would have an even greater 
share of world trade if wages and benef- 
its were not so high. 

Later, on the same fair stand, the 
same representatives say how wonder- 
fully efficient West German workers 
are; that they are worth their pay be- 
cause they earn more than they cost. 

The cost-employment ratio decides 
what pay increase is feasible and what is 
not, and in this respect, according to 
many company bosses, West Germany 
is at the top of the league. Despite la- 
ments over high wage costs, no one is 
prepared to try and put his own house in 
order. 

The problem seems always to be with 
the person next door. This is nothing 
new. What worries those concerned is 
that discussion is going in the wrong di- 
rection. 

If 2.5 million unemployed is evidence 
of uncompetitive wages people lire still 
not to be had from the streets prepared 
to settle for general wage adjustments 
downwards. 

The starting point is correct, the con- 
clusions wrong, according to the view 
expressed in Hanover by the owner oF a 
company employing 1,000. 

Many of his colleagues in the industry 
applauded this idea. Bui he maintained 
that lower wages meant less purchasing 
power. And, he asked, who would ilien 
buy the goods produced? 

For firms to become competitive 
ugnin they need belter qualified work- 
ers, who, with their ability, must make 
Ihcir way up in ihc current wage struc- 
ture. 

This is the strategy fallowed by most. 
They invest in modern workplaces, not 
primarily for rationalisation reasons. 
Ever more frequently expansion 
schemes arc given as the motives for 
purchasing machinery. 

In the main many conversations in 
Hanover made it clear that there is less 
likelihood of unemployment where me- 
chanical technicians are in the forefront. 

New purchases, once regarded as job- 
killers, are the only guarantors of long- 
term workplaces. Only the demands 
made on workers by the machines have 
increased. 

Despite the overall optimism many 
will be disappointed with growth as the 
universal remedy. 

Without growth everything would he 
much worse; The export surplus alone 
guarantees half a million jobs. The 
quantity effect, however, benefits in the 
main the qualified. 

The only way to success is a new 
orientation of discussions on labour 
policies with a forward-looking strategy 
to try to come to grips with the miser- 
able situation, instead of resorting to 
tightening the belt even more. 

Behind these hopes concern about 
the proposals lo divide the fair into two 
parts, with a micro-electronic and capi- 
tal goods fair in 1 986, pale. 

Norbert Sturm 

[Sliddciitschc Zciiung. Munich. 24 April 1 085) 
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Research com 
to the aid 
of industry 

R esearch and new technolony 
words written large at this vJ 
Hanover Fair. One hall was reserved 
cumin research projects from iodam' 
and scientific research. 

This was devoted less to basic r* 
search hut lo applied research projtm 
The Bndoii-Wiirtiemburg Econc 
Affairs Minister Helmut Engler 
that industry and research got toge 
at the Hanover Fair. It was important 
technological transfer. 

This was disputed by a represe. 
from Stuttgart University. He 
"Technological transfer is a newi 
for an old development. Univer 
develop what industry wants." 

An example of applied research 

is currently under way is being ihouT Hanover 

by Stuttgart University at the Hamm 
Fair. It concerns an "earth anal ) a 

box”. Anyone who owns a stretch A THE HANOVtk FAIR 

land can measure with this equijxwd 
the oxygen content of the land, rebuJ 

ksjst nnd ,he Informati< 

This simple lest method requiresoo!) 

three re-agent solutions, a funnel aid 1 

filter paper, and a test tube. mUCI 

Much attention was given to anoika 

idea that was shown by Stuttgart Uoh ’'winidion is ail industry in crisis, 
versity nl Hanover. It is an nppanM ,Ital can be seen from the l l:m- 
thal can inexpensively measure the it; <iFiir this year, 
grec of fouling of mineral water. ■ faty ,h e fair studded w ith ser- 
But not only science is represented! bn of big cranes. This vmr there 

thn r nnm/itf C«nr A o ivieiirnnAaiVtnmaRT im... I . </ • ’ 



Hanover sights: Robot shows humans how. 


Information technology beats cranes 
and trains to the punch 


Pwiruction is an industry in crisis. 
^That can be seen from the l lan- 
uFiirihis year. 

Wythe fair Is studded with ser- 


STUTTGARTER 

NACHRICHTEN 


• u LI— r- ■ 4 _ ‘ Iin rum HIUL' 

the Hnnover Fair. An insurance compmj iwre handful. 

is also there, the Allianz AG. Guided 6) & mnp . . 

the mono “Prevention is teller nbtof mention is n newly de!v- 

£££ miss ear “E " * "r 

n ..,. .... . , wixinin ns conventional broth- 

!>M 2 ,...11.,,. a y,'»r ,.r research « iis|s „ ^ u . ,,, 

Hie centre is made up of four in i& } 

lutes, automobile technology, niaterii uj . 

technology, fire protection techno^ TT [ f vlms is 

* ,7 Tflc monster is 1 5(1 met res 

I ! r® 051 as liigh a Cologne Caihe- 

STUTTGARTER: •* - '>*- 

NACHRICHTEN ; **.*,. IS- . 

5 «tks. 

and testing techniques. They conceal ^*1 • fair where the superlatives 
ale on pmhlcms that are frequtf^l' ^shcriilihcBiggesilmlus- 
causesof insurance claims. n The Whole World) these 

The sources arc tracked down and ^ n *wHncs are not the biggest 
tempts arc made lo master them. ' 

Allianz is not at the fair to market# f arc the trains — the steam 
results of the research at the centre a . wornotive Ol or the magnetic 

Mu nich-Ismaning. This is taken carf . lra,n on the Thyssen 

by patents. . S "° W ^ Usl f:,r tn»ns- 

Daimler-Benz is occupied in ^ iliVi,,^ ^ as advanced over the 
different area. They arc concerned . “f ars - 

measuring the exhaust gas emission* Jin show is in Halls 1 to 5. 
traffic flow from a vehicle in van e office, information and com- 
traffic situations. I ihe°lIS nH,ogy is housytl 1,1 

The computer programme can J “Jibiiors call the "World 
through every possible situation a tltk sort ,.q U jp mcnl _ 

types of vehicles, as well « obse** J «Uhe jarg« n of the fair is ihc 
whether the driver is aggressive orp# , arc a And ihis is where the 
sive in his use of the accelerator. , J»e fair heats. Almost a third 
The aim of this research is to djjj ^0 exhibitors bat h-r 



novation or some other method- short walk • 

In Hull 7 where research is ^ s and uMh 

.here is something to tickle the S-Be« ree" nl , v 
Daimler-Benz stand is next-door ^ ^r ral! J C , 1 " <*»- 
Dornier stand. The exhibiunn I#* Syrn llcf „“ * ' ‘ thoul lla '' 
had not taken this into consul 1 ® , So, h ^ ■»«!..« and 
Daimler-Benz has just picked u "^o-empo- 


STLTTGARTBR ' 
• ZEITUNG , : 

said with obvious pleasure: “The gen- 
eration or our children have intuitively 
taken to the computer phenomenon 
and in their millions they delight in the 
eiccliiuiic midgets." 

Although the first sales bmini has al- 
ready ebbed away the marketing ex- 
perts look to the future confidently, for 
the teenagers discuss with the market- 
ing professionals in computer jargon 
mailers such as Unix and MS/DOS, in- 
ti- 1 and motorola processors) Hopples 
ami Winchester capacities. 

Chips ami micio-cleclronics are the 
theme at this year’s Hanover Fair. Next 
to the smallest coin pule is the future of 
ilic telephone is ihe main centre of in- 
terest in conversations with the ex- 
perts. 


The magic words at the fair were In- 
tegrated Services Digital network, or 
ISDN. These initials conceal the con- 
junction of news, computer and infor- 
mation technology into a single net: 
telephone, telecopier, telex and per- 
sonal computer cun all be linked to- 
gether. On the same connection two 
people can talk to cnch other and 
transmit at Ihc same time written data, 
drawings or tables — life in the office 
will nil of a sudden be very much 
changed. 

The experts regard these develop- 
ments ns a matter of course. One of 
the technicians, apparently full of sur- 
prise, asked: “What would you say if 
your coffee machine needed a different 
plug to your toaster, if the mixer had a 
different connection to the egg-boil- 
er?” 

There is no standardised "commu- 
nications socket”, the radio antennae 
do not work for television sets, telexes 


Xui **Perg an7* 


they mat , c a class 

*here hi t fur Com 'nod»re and 

1 |re, ob c in? C and n,icro *<-'ompu- 
^ r ka ami ^ CCte ^ ar, d ,r ‘c-d out 
gripes JCani m ’ x w >ll» munag- 



(SiuUijancrNBchrJchtcn. ^odore l ■ 

s -' Harald Speyer 


Re.eerch Minister Heinz Blesenhuber not et th. bazaar but at Hanover. The 
microchip production workers, veiled for hygiene. iPhoio:d P a) 


women are 


Machinery or art? 

f Photos: NOVUMjAP) 

have a different connection to home 
computers — all this will change. 

Electronic companies all ngree on 
this, and from Nixdorf lo SEL to Sie- 
mens (his is the business of the future. 

The crush in the CeBIT exhibition is 
greater than ever before. Every inch of 
space is used. Hundreds of exhibitors 
were turned away had applications re- 
jected because of a lack of space. 

This will be changed. Next year, the 
fair is to be split. The electronics cen- 
tre will be taken away from the other 
nine component fairs that make up the 
fair as a whole and will be organised 
separately a week earlier. 

Most exhibitors are not too happy 
with this, particularly the medium- 
sized firms. 

Bui no one can see an alternative, 
nnd (he critics of this scheme concede 
that. 

A local politician said; "The city and 
(lie fair have got to the limit of their 
capacities.” 

The facts are that the exhibition 
ground, which this year was again in- 
creased by 14 per cent to 800,000 
square metres, cannot be extended any 
further nnd Hanover itself cannot han- 
dle more visitors. 

For a long lime Hanover has not on- 
ly had the largest industrial show in the 
world but also the greatest crowd. 

The accommodation for 750,000 — 
and, of course, that is a record — has 
reached the limits. 

It is unofficially estimated that on 
the first day 100,000 visitors crowded 
through the exhibition halls, and 
34,000 cars made sure that the chaos 
was more chaotic than usual. 

Among the visitors on the first day 
there were a few political VIPs, which 
is traditional. Economic Affairs Minis- 
ter Martin Bangemann, his colleague in 
Lower Saxony Birgit Breuel, the East 
German economics expert Gunter Mit- 
tag and the Turkish premier Turgut 
Ozal, all did their duty and went the 
rounds. 

Quite obviously the most pleased 
with it all was Martin Bangemann, who 
was in a very good mood at the open- 
ing. 

Bangemann spent four hours in- 
specting exhibits, and he stood confi- 
dently by the locomotive on the Thyss- 
en stand as "engine driver of the econ- 
omic upswing”. 

Uwe Vor hotter 

fSlougarier Zciiung, IS April 1985) 
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GHHATA GLANCE 


High-technology 
continuous bloom casting 



Two-strand bloom caster, operating at the, Elsenwerk- 
Qesellsghaft Maxlmilianshutte mbH In Sulzbach-Ro- 
senberg. Federal Republic of Germany. Size range 
320 mm x max. 450 min. Ladle capacity 65 1. Low-al- 
loy. steels, high alloy and high-grade steels, ball-bear- 
ing, rail and free-cutting steels. Planned capacity 
500,000 t/year. With this plant — commissioned 16 
months from placing of order — new standards have- 
been set In the field of continuous bloom casting. 


Advanced casting technology: 

Over 70 % hot charging. First bloom caster with short 
dummy-bar system; high plant availability. Mould oscil- 
lating system designed as quick-change unit. Strand 
guide of Segmental design. Multi-point straightening. 
High proportion of sequence and composite casting. 
Two-component cooling. SMS cooling system for 
composite casting. Electromagnetic stirring. Automa- 
tic process control. ■ 


GHH for the world markets 

• with a diversified range of 
products and services 

• series production to a high 
design standard 

• high-quality specialist 
production 

• system -based flexible 
solutions to the problems ■’ 
of plant construction: 

backed up by intensive R & D 

efforts 
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Machinery - Plants • Systems 


Supplies and services for 

• the basic and producer-goods 
industries 

• the energy industry 

• transport and mechanical handling 

• communications engineering 

• chemical and process engineering 

• the construction industry 

• the processing industry 

Gutehoffnungshiitte Aktienvereln 
D-4200 Oberhausen 1 • W. Germany 
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L j 0 j n t Ocrman-lsroeli commix 
[Ahas produced a scl of rccoinmc. 

U for changing the way Jewish his 
UiMglrt in German schools. 

[j], f commission says the current 
Looks described Jews in Germany 
[o narrowly. This was one reason why 
pjudice about Jews lingered. 
f-flieJevH tend to be dealt with as ob- 
is of German history rather than as 
jrtfts of their own,’* says the com mis - 

Ll 

He recommendations, which shoulil 
^ both writers and publishers, were 
]iii up in collaboration with the 
tag Eckert Institute, Brunswick, for 
.Education Ministry in Jerusalem. 

Khieral school textbook recom- 
udaiions are made "to rid the por- 
Dil of two countries' reciprocal hisio- 
ad geography of errors and distor- 
ts, of imbalance in accentumion in 
Ixsmion and evaluation.” 

Gtnnan history, the introduetion 
m. cannot be described separately 
3 Jewish history. Experts from botli 
auks agreed that they share a cum- 
*] history in many respects, and a 
ijMed history that ended in ira- 

lb recommendations relate directly 
ibsiory and geography teaching, hut 
foils) haven bearing on the teaching 
tfJpn, social studies and literature* 
b describe the history of the two 
r^sia isolation, as it weie, and in 
and there was n German history that 
ilcothing to do with iltc history nl 
Germany would he to (lisreg.ini 
^dimension, that of the histoiy ot 
^■Jewish relations. 
iCcrman textbooks the Jews k-iul in 
liwibed as objects of German his- 
■*rthan as subjects nf their own. 
My the rccomineml.it i< ms siw. 
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The number of children severely in- 
jured was 1 .269 in 1983. Last year the fi- 

gme was 1 . 1 _4 - on average three ehild- 
vn perilay. 

Hie police organise holidays for the 
•vd children and have distributed 
•mu nine languages, MMhai lurcign- 
'* “yi-ivome their reluctance t» 
•thing id du with the police mid 
utage ol police assistance for 
•n win. stifrer from the consc- 
T'v aceidenl. 

Ui. - ss, 'd : “There is almost no 
'her \ve can handle, for 
otlieials simuling by 
“Jews ought ,,ll t aid project.” 

I.V as objects o Meel exists through 
dealing with the '« ol ollicials, and 
Heath, Luther's ai and dtiiisniuiis. 

the anti-Semitism s of a two-day 
Ireilschke, the racist i tile police 

later Wilhelininian era i u/e. 

Republic and persccutu 'a and die 
murder in the Third Reich. t fewer. 

Hardly any textbook tries 1 
history or the Jews from n Jew l,uvc 
point, to describe Jewish insi 
and the Jewish way of life, to outh rc 
Jewish view- of Christian society m 1 
give an appreciation of Jewish culti 
accomplishments in many sectors. 

I his onesided approach goes a long 
w ay toward accounting for many preju- 
dices held in respect of the Jews. 

Moth German and Israeli textbooks 
deal m length with the persecution of 
i he Jews, leading in Nazi Germany to 
the exclusion of Jews from German so- 
ciety and their eventual organised anni- 
hilation. 

German textbooks miss nothing out 
and gloss n\er nothing; in comparison 
wiih earlier editions their overall cover- 
age has grow n much more intensive. 
I'i-rsei m inn nl the lews is no longer 
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Survey reveals extent of 
violence in the home 


T\ umcsiic violence is im longer an 
^isolated nccurrcncc. However, i[ 

! S u,,l >' ls, 1 ,lalCcl cases that the autlmrit- 
ies get in hear of. 

Haliered wives, for example, don’i 
l,kt ‘‘’“"IS Authorities whin has hap- 
pened. 1 hey would rather everything 
remained private. ' 6 

C hildren and wives arc not the only 
victims. Husbands me also assaulted. 

h is csli mated that 40n,oun children 
■i year are niultreleated in sonic wav by 
,he,r parent*. Hundreds are killed. ’ 
Hundreds ol thousands of women 
are beaten by their husbands. 

Friedhchn Fnnhmnnn. North Rhinc- 
Westphalian Minister of Employment 
and Social Affairs, says the puhfic still 
regards domestic violence as a taboo 
subject which they don'i want to hear 
too much about. 

He was speaking in Diisscldorf 
about the results of a survey. 

The survey was carried out in two 
si riels of Cologne, Kalk and Linden- 
\ by n team of researchers from 
• wer University. 

oft u ' m W!ls 10 discover in what sur- 
u„ L - s uml in w hat form violence in 


c view that nn un- 


oncc s. 

‘"Zl, unhealthy 

to be useo I 

wise -rucial SHOW 
ry” would taci. 

lil'ic concepts, » 5 view thal „„ un . 

shirker, 

,l,c , JCW S> r " long time can 
racial groumls (rac , l)re „\, lllw „ of 

commas, that Is). Tl, 

clearly stated to have k . . 

Terms such ns "lial. re , nnls “! ,Bn h “ 

icr-Jcwish" or "„f mixer."'™ 

r en in 1976 a 

’"on gross re- 

Koran < ihcunc,n - 

l\UiaU 3 resulted in 
1 we than 

under t te slid “ 

My and 

T he whole (|iiestion of lslamit^ ncnIS 
lion for children in Germany 
ing investigated by Lff/if/cducaiiori een 
isters. 'ho 

One of the major problems is wlu 1 ’ 
instruction at Koran schools helps L 
hinders steps towards integration of for- 
eign children. 

The brand of Islamic fundamentalism 
taught at Koran schools in Germany is 
banned in Turkey. 

Confused Turkish children aittend Is- 
lamic school In the afternoon when their 
normal classes are over. They are then 
taught by fundamentalist teachers 
things that very much measure up to 
w-hat the average German imagines Is- 
lam to be. 

Men arc allowed to have four wives. 
Girls arc taught how to wear head- 
scarves and how to behave properly in 
public. Thieves have their rjghl hands 
amputated in accordance with shariah 
law. Muslim warriors die blissfully in a 
holy war. 

Is that what we mean by freedom? 
Where a basic right is diluted to mere 
laisser-fairc and extremists educate 
children it is high time responsibilities 
were allocated. 

In November 1982 Hamburg city 
council ruled that Turkish parents 
strongly felt "the need for their children 
to he given Islamic religious instruction.” 


-JWlncr 6 tnDt' 3 ln 5 riflcr 


the family took place and how this vi- 
olence appeared from the outside. 

Data was collected over a long peri- 
od. Among the institutions that took 
part were the general social welfare 
service of Cologne, which is responsi- 
ble for youth and family assistance; the 
police; and children's and women’s 
hospitals. 

Over a period of six months the Co- 
logne general social welfare service re- 
corded 139 cases of violence, almost 
one a day. Eleven per cent of these 

cases were domestic. 

Twelve per cent of all women seek- 
ing assistance at the central social wel- 
fare office over a period of six months 
were seeking assistance because of vi- 
olence. 

Police were called out 115 times in 
six months to cases of domestic viol- 
ence. 

In about 40 per cent of cases, ihere 
were visible injuries. 

Farthmann said the survey showed 
that this form of violence had nothing 
to do wiih social strata — lower class, 
middle class, it didn’t matter. 

The police were called in at the two 
districts to the same extent in cases 
concerning the homeless or those liv- 
ing in ordinary homes. 

In most cases no charges were laid. 
The people involved wanted to settle 
the matter themselves. Divorcees and 
women living in a home revealed that 
the number of conflicts between marri- 
ed couples and partners living together 
was very high. More than a half of the 
171 divorcees reported that during 
their marriage there had been brutal 
arguments. 

According to Farthmann women at 
first try to solve their family conflicts 
privately. 

They only turn to the authorities in 
un emergency, when they have small 
children to care for, when they have no 
money or nowhere to live. 

The survey shpwed that about eight 
per cent of the women had beaten their 
husbands. 

Domestic violence in the family is 
nol evidence of helplessness and not 
an isolated occurrence, according to 
^arthmann who has commissioned an- 
ther study. 

He said that it was not the consequ- 
ple of illness among family members 
.thfeaused by the intrusion of some- 
phahtside the family relationship, but 
Nofamily relationships themselves, 
temptyiormal families. 

Islam wqann said the , assistance of- 
. Educa/arious bodies could be im- 
now fayo 

with the itry proposes to have . dis- 
and religion local communities, 
shown by the»k assistance should not 
kara in March* pass through official 
Hamburg, wl 

sion of Islamic r. n fi rme( j t j, at j 10mes 
month, has sough. et j t0 an import-, 
pie to teach the su wei f are ass j slancei 
Turkish practice. . 

fn Berlin theTurk.^ stBle govern- 
constitutional reasons homes far bat _ 
gious instruction. 

In Bavaria ethics is U,„. VtrfiiNh 
i Turkish language instruct „ 

Continued on pat 
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F ranz Beckenbauer says he is n lucky 
man. Everything has cone right for 


J. man. Everything has gone right for 
him on the soccer field, in society, in 
business. 


Things have gone a bit wrong in his 
family life, but it amounts at the most to 
a yellow card rather than the dreaded 
red. 

Beckenbauer, who now runs the West 
German national team after a long and 
distinguished playing career, was born 
in Munich in 1945. 

Between 1965 and 1977 he played 
103 limes for West Germany, during 
which time the side became the world 


A merican television commentators 
called Bernhard Langer The Red 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


Sporting heroes are rare species in Ger- 
many, where sport is still a doubtful 
commodity. Where the English-speak- 
ing countries unhesitatingly put sport- 
men on a pedestal, in Germany it is bet- 
ter to be h professor. Franz Beckenbau- 
er and Bernhard Lunger are two modern 
German sportsmen to win recognition 
in their own country. For Langer, the 
way has been harder because he plays 
golf in a country where It is slHI re- 
garded by most as a very strange foreign 
practice indeed. There are just over 
60,000 golfers in West Germany and 
500 courses. But there is only ONE pu- 
blic course, in Dusseldorf. It is still very 
much an elite sport, yet Langer, the son 
of an Augsburg bricklayer, has emerged 
as one of the world's top golfers. As a 
child he lived near a course. Becken- 
bauer was one of the greatest soccer 
players in a world that produces many 
of them. Much of his public acceptance 
Is because he refutes the image of the 
footballer as an unrefined rowdic. Beck- 
enbauer is now the manager of the West 
German national team. Heinz Sttnder 
goes on a trip with the Kaiser, Becken- 
bauer, and reports for the Hamburger 
Abendblait. Fritz Wirth looks at the rise 
und rise of Langer, the working class 
boy in the rich man's sport, for Die Welt. 


SPORT 


What makes Beckenbauer the 


Kaiser? Luck, says Franz 


champion (1974), runner-up lo the 
world champion ( 1 974), and won u Eu- 
ropean championship (1972). 

Beckenbauer picked up four Biinilcs- 
liga lilies wilh his club side, Bayern Mu- 
nich. plus a clulch of European champi- 
onships and German cups. 

From 1977 to 1980 lie played with 
the New York Cosmos in the American 
league, and on his return to Germany in 
198U, turned out for Hamburger SV be- 
fore retiring. 

This day. Beckenbauer is flying (o 
Portugal lo have a look at the Portu- 
guese side which is in the same world 
cup qualifying group. 

At the airport he signs autogrnphs. 
People know him and approach him, 
but there is no clapping on shoulders, 
no old mates act. 

He remains nice and polite, always 
obliging but never matey. 

“I’m not the sort of person to ingrati- 
ate myself," he says. 

“Naturally, the fans have their rights 
nnd, as the man in charge of the national 
team; I have obligations — sometimes 
even when it doesn’t suit me.” 

So what are obligations for the most 
elegant libero (like a sweeper, but with a 
roving role) who. ever laced on a pair of 
boots? 

“That's something 1 have learned,” he 
says. 

“You don't come from the Munich 
suburbia and land where I am without 
an awareness of obligation ." 

Now he has The Job in German foot- 
ball — without problems but with all the 
obligations. 


“So you’re 100 per cent the team 
boss?”, I ask. 

"Absolutely. I slave away, fly all over 
Germany, organising the squad, arrang- 
ing players. I go dizzy in the head. How 
can I do it? Am I doing the right thing? 
Yes! One hundred per cent." 

We’re in a private jet. Coffee was 
served as we were over Bordeaux. I ask 
him if he wants a little cognac. He says 
no. He says he doesn't drink much, and 
then never during the day. 

And he says it all in that beautiful Ba- 
varian dialect that he has kept. 

1 asked him what he regarded as con- 
tentment. He thought for a minute. He 
never answers immediately, spontane- 
ously. 

“Many things,” he finally says. “A 
quiet evening in Kitzbiihel (an Austrian 
ski resort) with Diana (his girlfriend). 

“Having a game with old friends just 
for fun. When I can make a long pass 
find the mark again, great. I'm mad keen 
on playing football. It's my life.” 

I asked him if that wasn’t just a cliche 
now. He thought again and rubbed his 
hand over his short cropped Imir. It is 
still crinkly but is getting a little thin and 
tl\erc arc touches of grey here and there. 
The King's hairline is beginning to re- 
cede. 

Then he said: “No, it isn't a cliche. 
Look, the whole of life is shot full of 
cliches: Kaiser Franz, the society lion, 
the superfootbnller, the parly stallion. 
Cliches are delicately lined up one after 
the other.” 

“So what are you in reality, then?” 

“A man of 40 who has finished one 


Baron when he stepped out for the final 
round of the US Masters golf champion- 
ship in Augusta, Georgia, Iasi month. 

The nickname was probably inevit- 
able — a German dressed in red, red 
shirt, red pullover and red trousers. 

But no one really expected Langer to 
do much more than provide a sartorial 
aside. Langer began this final round on 
2L4, two strokes behind the leader, 
Raymond Floyd and' one behind Curtis 
Strange. 

The knowing money at this stage was 
on Strange, Floyd, Jafcfc Nicklaiis, Tom 
Watson and Manuel B'allesterod. 

But four hours later, Langer, the son 
of a bricklayer from Augsburg in south 
Germany, had taken the Masters, orte of 
the fdur major tournaments bn the cir- 
cuM. . 

To win tjie Master is the qim of every 
professional. The ‘other grand 'slam 
tournaments are the' 'British Open, the 
US Opeii and the. US 'PGA. ; 1 

No'&rie shbuld expect Langer to- win 
the others in a hurry: this is a highly 
competitive Sport and great names such 
as NicklaUs, Oary Player- and Arnold 
Palmer have h'dk’ managed it. 

' Btil'ihc vriti'has' made Linger into a 
richer man (by 126,000 dollars) and 
meains that- he- cah play in the Masters 
for the rest of his life. 1 : 

Ih Germah' term's, Langer is no w oh 'a 
par with sporting greats such as former 
hd aVy wei ght : boxing" champion Max 
Schmelihg (itill, incidentally, 1 ‘alive’ and 
well in Hamburg) and Fritz Walter, cap- 
tain of the German soccer team in the 
1954 worldchanipionship.' "* . > 


Langer, golfs high-flying Red 
Baron, cracks the Masters 


The Masters was first played in 1936, 
yet the American domination of the 
sport can be measured in the fact that 
only two foreigners have won — until 


South African Gaty Player took it in 
1961, 1974 and in 1978, and the Spani- 
ard Severiano Ballesteros in 1980 and 
1984. Both played this year as well. • 1 
Langer has won almost everything 'in 
Europe over the past five years: the 
open championships of Spain,- Italy, 
France, West Germany, Ireland and the 
Netherlands. Hfe has twice been second 
In the British Open. — ’ 

In the Masters, Langer came home in 
a -four-under-par 68 in the last round 
for a four-round six-unde r-par total of 
282/ At one stage on this last round he 
was four strokes behind Strange,- but he 
made it up in'the last nine. 

- Up lo this stage it bad been Strange's 
tournament. He entered the Masters as 
the biggest' money- winner on the Amer- 
ican circuit (337,000 dollars) but in the 
first round of- the Masters-hit a disas- 
trous 80, eight over par, and booked his 
trip home thinking he would miss the 
cutoffiot the final two rounds. 

* But in the-second round he hit, a 65, a 
colossal seven under par and > in the 
third round a four-under 68 to put him 
into second , place a* .stroke, behind 
Floyd/ ■ 

• Langer also did not begin promising- 



Bernhard Langer. . . beat troubles 
with the putter. - •• (phoin:d P aj 


"Langer played the - last round wilh 
Ballesteros. They are not close friends. 




| health 


Hay fever and asthma: allergies at 
workplace no sneezing matter 


Lboni one German in 10 is allergic in 
^something or .other mid mioc/cs. 
gks, comes out in rushes or finds it 
hdtobreglhc. 

Hij fever and asthma arc two of the 
infrequent allergic complaints, 
-toplewho arc constantly confrnnt- 
Msork with’ whatever triggers their 


Drugs: ‘speed’ 
ikes comeback 


Franz Beckenbauer . . . always oblty 
ing, never matey. (Phoio:Sven simi 


career, who has children who are old 
now. A man who reflects on what a 
happen in the rest of his life.” 

“And what will?". 

“Look, luck comes my way ppk 
That with the national team, i( came j 
at the right time. I came to an agreemu 
with Ncuhcrgcr (Hermann Ncubergeri 
the president of the West German fod 
bull association, the DFB) with ligb 
speed. , .. j 

“I made no high-flying demands M 
cush. I simply said that 1 want just d* 
the manager of a Bundcsliga club 
When that’s okay, I'm your man. It 
okay. 

“It's u super job. Taking our play 
and creating a German eleven that 

Continued on page 16 


Qsflfkiorf police report a big in- 
Ufftase in the amount of nmphcln- 
being smuggled into Germany 
a Holland. 

DiiSddorf is near the Dutch border. 
Ajar there were 6,120 cases involv- 
;fap; 40 per cent were smuggling 


Aapketamine, or “speed," seems ex- 
rdy popular. The quantity eonfiscai- 
lh die customs was -450 per cent high- 
liuitt 196.1 

kis mainly taken by models, young 
Usds, computer specialists, hoteliers 
dinlauratcurs and the society set. 
Smfaclurcd chemically, it is just as 
an “upper" us cocaine but costs 
4IB1 1 5 per gram in Amsterdam, or a 
rtof the price “coke” fetches in the 
sta. 

il/m 
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allergic lever m bouts of asthma are 
pnilieulnily hard hit. 

The number ol people who have re- 
gistered wilh the health authorities a 
chronic complaint ol this kind they have 
coin i acted at work has increased from 
just nvci 1.000 in 1978 In over 1,700 
today. 

I hist can icndily trigger an allergic 
level oi attack of asthma, and dust can 
clearly be a problem at bakers' and car- 
penters' and on farms. 

Solely devices have often proved 
largely ineffective. Drugs, especially 
eontrovei sial corticosteroids, can coun- 
teract the symptoms but fail to cure the 
complaint. 

Professor Ernst Stresemann. an aller- 
gologist at the Had Sulzuflen institute of 
labour ami social medicine diagnosis, 
has collaborated with an industrial com- 
pany in developing ;i line dust protec- 
tive mask. 

I he mask has been tested in practice. 
Pi olessoi Sticscmunn says 171 bakers 
exposed to 3ll(l giants of flour dust for 
six minutes at a time have shown the 
mask tn uni k. 

lists can idl mil on Ins human gui- 
nea-pigs to show how effective the mask 
was included imasui cine ills ol current 
i esi stance in the icspiintoiy tine! and of 
die amount "I .iii fell in the lungs after 
exhaling. 

■Ml I 7 I b.ikcis wen: highly allergic 
lo lioiu iIiinI. Wearing the new mask 9ft 


ly. His first two rounds prodqced a par 
772 and a twg : over 74, which left him 
in i25th place together with 14 others, 

His breakthrough came in the third 
round,. when he hit an eagle (two under 
par), at the 1 3th and came home in 68. It 
was . the best round of^hc^day and 
brought hjm up to third place together 
with Ballesteros. 


It was not just a matter of who woJ 
win today — it would show who ««'!> 
best golfer in Europe. 

It would also show if Langer c* 
bent the “yips",, the, putting iron* 
thin had plagued him.. He could M 
did. 

Langer began quietly, but thot.pij 
not have, been so important bcca.mt 
likes the second nine at Augusts 
ter. He missed a putt for a b'tdifcQ* 
seventh but both he and.Bttll^j 
finished the first leg with birdies*, 
ninth. £ 

This meant Langer was now 
under . with nine to play. Behind 
two Europeans, Strange, 
the day three under, had now.gtw 
ven upder to take what f»cejBM‘ 0 .. 
unassailable lead. - ' 

At the par five 13th, LW|* r -*j 
ahead of Ballesteros by taking a 
four. 

Then Strange hit disaster.. *■ 
the ball into Rne’s Creek on ■ 
and needed two shots jo get 0 
brought him back to five under. 

Langer picked up another 1 
the par five 1 5th. Here Si ran 8 ^ 
a creek and dropped ano 
making it even Stevens. 

By the 17lh Longer had g° ne ■ 

■ n.L. fauna 8 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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under. At the 18th he fo un<s * i., 

Fnr ilia firot limf* OH thfl t0 : 


for the first Lime °n mo ^ 
dropped u shotv bringing n i ^ 
six-uiidefe wdi 

Coming up behind, St fan ^ " g : | 
three un the par five, but h j 
— and the title was -Langer ^ 

(Dio Welt, Bonn, 16^ 
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pel cent of them had little or no trou- 
ble. Hie overwhelming majority had 
none. 

Endurance trials hnve nlso conic up 
with encouraging results, he says. He 
observed 50 bakers over a four-year pe- 
riod. .Sixteen regularly wore ihe mask, 
1 7 sometimes and 1 7 never. 

1 hi r teen of the regular wenrers cither 
no longer needed drugs or were able to 
reduce the dosage considerably. 

Ten of the occasional mask- wearers 
either showed no signs of improvement 
or got worse. None of the non-wearers 
succeeded in ridding himself of the 
complaint. 

What is good for bakers should also 
be effective in other trades where du?t 
is a problem. Professor Stresemann 
says. The mask only costs about DM2 
nnd could well be useful for people who 
arc hypersensitive to household dust 
too. 

(hrankfurier AllgeiMinc Zcilung 
fill- Dcutschlnnd, 24 April 1985) 


How apnoe can 
end it all 
for snorers 


S noring is often a dangerous com- 
plaint. snvs a Protestant Church 


O plaint, says a Protest nut Church 
welfare centre in Hesse. Snorers can 
smp breathing mid their hearts can even 
slop beating. 

The centre runs a sleep research la- 
boratory at the neurological clinic in 
Scliwalmslndt and Inis studied the prob- 
lem lor some time. 

Men over 40 are particularly prone to 
Ihe dangerous variety of snoring, medi- 
cally known as apnoe mid defined as 
stoppage of breath for at least 10 sec- 
onds at least 30 times u night. 

I’lieir wives describe it us snoring 
with sudden stoppage of breath fol- 
lowed by a sudden, explosive fresh in- 
take of breath. 

It often occurs when the snnrcr has 
been drinking, has taken sedatives or 
tranquillisers und has a stuffy nose or 
angina. 

Snorers say they sleep for a while 
then suddenly wake up feeling their 
heart has missed a beat and wilh a feel- 
ing of choking. 

They also often have a dry cough, feel 


; Frankfurter \ 

Neue Presse 


sleepy during (he daytime and have 
trouble getting going in the morning. 

Their snoring can also lead to high 
blood pressure, brain damage due to 
oxygen shortage and cardiac irregularit- 
ies that can cause a heart attack. 

An estimated 3.5 per cent of the pop- 
ulation suffer from the complaint. 

Professor Muicr-Ewcrt of the 
Schwahmiadl clinic has devised, in col- 
laboration with a dentist, a bit to be 
worn at night as a remedial device. 

In nine out of 1 2 cases its use has led 
to an improvement in the condition and 
in the patient's sleep. 

(Frankfurter Ncuc Prcisc. 13 April 1985) 


Beckenbauer 


Contihued from page 14 


again give a good account of itself. After 
all we didn't come down in ihe last show- 
er. Wc’rc somebody. Naturally, I’ve had 
easier jobs. I’ve already had the Becken- 
bauer Bonus. And things can always go 
wrong ..." 

. . but it hasn’t happened yet.” 

“As l say, I have- luck On my side.” 

1 ask about his family. He is separated 
from his wife. What about his children? 
Does it make him sad sometimes? 

“Sad is not the right word/ 1 think 
about it, yes. Brigitte (his wife) is a splen- 
did girl, a good mother. I have really 
good children. 

“The eldest has gone into business on 
his own in Costa Rica." 

He broke off and looked out the win- 
dow. “Just imagine that," he says. “He 
goes into business in Costa Rica. 1 sup- 
pose we’re getting old. 

“But your question: sometimes l do 
miss those years as a father of growing 
children, watching them grow, develop, 
change, become their own people. That is 
what I didn't see. 

“I played football instead and the years 
just raced away. Sometimes 1 wonder if 
Diana and 1 should not have a 
child ... well, 1 don’t know." 

“Do you see you children often?" 

“Oh, yes. When I’m in Munich I visit 
them and have a talk, i still have an excel- 
lent relationship with Brigitte." 

“Why don’t you marry Diana?" 

“Well ... we love each other. A quiet, 
peaceful love. Very deep. We have thought 
about getting married. But then we asked: 
why do we need a piece of paper? We’re 
already like an old mnnied couple." 

“What do you do in Kitzbiihel?" 

*i play a loi of golf. Practically every 
spare minute. 1 go for long walks in the 
forest. In Kitzbiihel I can really think 
things over. 

“I meet wilh my friends, the real ones. 
Then wc talk, but not too much about 
football." 

“About business?" 

“Sure. Also. 1 am n businessman. And 
not 11 bad one. 

“Twenty years of football have made 
me wealthy. But I have pnid for it. I've got 
a damaged kidney. 

“Bui I've bad a lot: the championships, 
world champion, the years with Cosmos. 

“When l wanted to come back to Ger- 
many, Weissweiler (the. late Hannes 
Wcisswcilcr, then New York Cosmos 
manager) rang me up and said in his sing- 
ing Rhine lilt, Beckenbauer, forget that 
fooling around. With the Americans, you 
can play for another 10 years. 

“Sure. Maybe 1 could. But perhaps 
that's why I decided to leave them." 

We land in Oporto. The customs offi- 
cer recognises Beckenbauer and waves 
us through. The park attendant at the sta- 
dium, the gateman, spectators, they all 
recognise him — Franz Beckenbauer do- 
esn't belong to us any more, he belongs to 
the world. 

During Ihe match he is all concent tot 
tion. Observing. Scribbling on a piece of 
paper. He draws three or four moves. 

After 20 minutes he puls the piece of 
paper away: "Well, we've got all that. Ev- 
erything is clear. The Portuguese are do- 
ing it properly. At the back four men on 
the line. No libero any more. That has 
been overtaken: He has to go.” 

“Bui", I protest. “You were a libero. 
And you still say he has to go?' 1 

“Of course. Nothing goes on forever.” 

Just as be told me during the flight. 
When he does a job he does it properly. 
A hundred per cent. He's right. 

Heinz Silnder 


(Hamburger AhendbJaM, 13 April 1985) 
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W liiit ever lists happened? Is the en- 
1 i re Western iillinncc on the brink 
of break-up? Does Gcrman-Amcricun 
cooperation no longer count lor any- 
thing? 

Commentaries on President Reagan's 
visit to Germany almost make it seem as 
if, under pressure of public criticism of 
the President's visit to the German war 
cemetery in Bitburg. the Germnn-Am- 
crican alliance was in danger of col- 
lapse. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The Bitburg dispute will remain a 
mere intermezzo. 

Yet both in America and in Germany 
it has brought to light currents that in 
the long term could well wash away the 
very foundations of cooperation. 

What has happened? The President's 
visit was planned as a gesture of recon- 
ciliation — as if, after such fine coopera- 
tion for so long, any such gesture were 
still needed! 

But it was transformed by a succes- 
sion of clumsy moves into its very oppo- 
site — regardless what course the visit 
took. 

The spirit of ill-will, not partnership, 
was conjured, with US newspapers, 
Congress, Jewish organisations and the 
influential veterans' lobby calling on the 
President to cancel the Bitburg cerem- 
ony. 

President Reagan may not have 
yielded to this pressure but many peo- 
ple in Germany feel most uneasy and 
Chancellor Kohl has visions of a storm 
that could devastate the landscape. 

The leader of the CDU/CSU parlia- 
mentary party, Alfred Dregger, warned 
of an “unholy alliance between left- and 
extreme right-wing anti- American sen- 
timent in Germany and anti-German ' 


REAGAN IN EUROPE 


What the Bitburg episode 
means for an alliance 


sentiment in America." He oven talked 
in terms of difficulty in ensuring that the 
alliance survived the anniversary of VC 
Day in n reasonable slutc of repair. 

The Frankfurter A/lgemeine, not 
usually a newspaper given to excite- 
ment, almost lost control over itself. 

“In their unthinking self-assurance 
many Americans," its leader-writer 
wrote, "are deluding themselves on the 
extent to which anti-Americanism is 
gaining ground worldwide. 

"They feel they can work themselves 
up into a Pearl Harbour mood in the Pa- 
cific on account of economic rivalry 
while at the same time treating one of 
their most loyal allies like a vassal." 

The intensity of the American debate 
on Bitburg and Germany's past has 
clearly caused annoyance in this coun- 
try. 

The US Senate may not have been 
alone in criticising Bitburg. So have Mrs 
Thatcher and leading political parties in 
the Netherlands. But German opinion is 
still riled first and foremost by the Am- 
erican reaction. 

The question is, as so often when 
Germans are upset, how deep-seated is 
the sense of outrage and what conse- 
quences will it have? 

Will everything be back in clover 
when Air Force One takes off again on 
7 April and President Reagan leaves 
Germany? 
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Continued from page 1 

Reagan a firm commitment to an early 
deadline for further talks on free trade. 

M. Mitterrand clearly wanted to make, 
use of this opportunity of forcing the Am- 
ericans to make concessions on monetary 
policy. 

France has long felt that world trade is 
jeopardised by US monetary policy with 
its high interest rates and dollar exchange 
rate. As Mr Reagan urgently needed the 
Gau round for domestic reasons the 
French fell they could insist on definite 
counter-concessions in return. 

there can be no doubt whatever that 
M. Mitterrand was disappointed, with 
Herr Kohl in this connection. Strong 
words were used in his delegation. 

But the reasons stated for his refusal 
throughout the two-day summit to agree 
to a Gatt round deadline would seem to 
suggest more far-reaching intentions. . 

He first mentioned the interests of 
French farmers that needed to be. protect- 
ed. fn the end it was European interests 
that were said to be at stake. 

Further liberalisation of world trade 
ought, the Americans feel, to include agri- 
cultural output, which puls Europe in a 
difficult position. 

M. Mitterrand also claimed to be look- 
ing after the interests of the developing 
countries, who do not expect a new Gatt 
round to do them any good. 

The Third World must not be ridden 
over roughshod, the French President 
said , clearly enjoying his lone stand. 

What makes M. Mitterrand’s attitude, 
which initially seemed uncertain, so diffi- 
cult for Herr Kohl was the French leader's 
use of the summit as a platform on which 
to clearly reject the American SDi re- 
search project. 

His argument was, again, that European 
interests must be borne in mind. He pre- 
sented research plans of his own as an alt- 
ernative to the US proposals. With M. 


Mitterrand playing the European card in 
Bonn the four European countries repre- 
sented at the summit suddenly found 
themselves in the awkward position of 
voicing different views again. 

Britain's Mrs Thatcher was all in favour 
of Mr Reagan's policy, which she demon- 
stratively supported both on SDI research 
and on the need for an early start to Gail 
talks. 

Italy’s Signor Craxi, who otherwise 
tended to keep a low profile, backed M. 
Mitterrand. 

Herr Kohl must have been through 
some unpleasant moments. Suddenly it 
seemed as though the spectre of the 1950s 
was back, with Bonn being asked to 
choose politically between Washington 
and Paris. 

The Chancellor fought hard for com- 
promise, but his proverbial staying power 
failed this time to do the trick. 

Contrasting viewpoints could oqly be 
papered over by fine-sounding commu- 
nique turns of phrase. 

U is doubtful whether President Reagan 
can be satisfied with a majority of summit 
leaders having backed a new Gatt round. 
He must also have been disappointed that 
Europeans held such varied views on his 
space research proposals. 

That may not stop the Americans from 
going ahead with their research pro- 
gramme, but it cannot fail to have an effect 
on the alliance. 

Last not least, the guarded European re- 
jection of Mr Reagan’s trade embargo on 
Nicaragua will not have been very helpful. 

Only the Japanese will, arguably, have 
breathed a sigh of relief. Before every 
summit they are worried they might be pil- 
loried for their bumper trade surpluses. " ■ 

This time, as in the past, they were as- 
tute enough to avoid being singled out for 
criticism. Heinz Stadlmann 

(Frankfurter Allgemcine Zell ling 
• - Mr Deutschland, 6 May 1 985) 


Will it just have been a storm in a tea- 
cup? Or have Gennan-Amcrican rel- 
ations taken a knock for good? 

The answer is that they will lake n fair 
amount of “punishment." Statesmen and 
journalists may be fond of describing 
world affairs in terms of human rel- 
ations, but in reality “friendship" is not a 
category into which relations between 
countries fit. 

An alliance is a community of inter- 
ests based on the conviction that one’s 
own well-being and security are best 
served by joining forces with others. 

This is a fact that remains unchanged 
by the Bitburg controversy. Besides, 
Bitburg is by no means the first crisis in 
German-American relations. 

The relationship has survived much 
more serious crises: over nuclear arma- 
ment and Vietnam, detente and oil pipe- 
lines, money and missiles. 

Any alliance worth its salt ought to be 
able to take a disagreement like the one 
over Bitburg in its stride. Yet Bitburg 
must nonetheless be taken more seri- 
ously. 

It isn't that the upset has shaken the 
foundations of German-American rel- 
ations — over and above the annoyance 
and shame we all feel about how the af- 
fair has developed. 

What matters is that the mistrust and 
sensitivity shown on both sides of the 
Atlantic could well lend to a long-term 
deterioration in German- American 
trust. They testify to and intensify lines 
of development that have long been in 
the offing. 

On the American side there is a grow- 
ing inclination to mistake ideology for 
politics, as evidenced by both President 
Carter’s human rights offensive and 
President Reagan’s crusade ideology. 

“Americans,” historian Gordon A. 
Craig recently wrote, “have always felt 
obliged to regard their policies not only 
as effective and to the point but as good 
in the moral sense, and to believe that 
their foreign policy behaviour is based 
on idealistic rather than mere Realpoli- 
lik motives." 

This tradition was suppressed in Am- 
erica’s heyday as a world power. It is 
now recurring,. 

America is increasingly showing signs 
of lacking the generosity with which it 
used imperturbably to pursue its own 
interests jointly with those of its smaller 
partners and to take their sensitivities 
in(o account. 

The .Bitburg debate , has supplied 
fresh instances of both moral self-right- 
eousness and an, uninhibited striving to 
look after US interests. 

It is a little ironic that Ronald Reagan 
of all people, a President who has fur- 
thered the present trend, has been hoist 
by his own petard. 

Much like his predecessors in the 
1950s and 1960s, he has refused to 
yield to pressure and taken a political 
knock as a result. 

On the German side there is a grow- 
ing inclination to allow doubts as to our 
own identity to affect German policy 
toward the United States. 

What lies behind left-wing criticism 


ot President Reagan’s ideology 0 f fa. 
mg the world into good and bad is 
lenst in part, a hope that divided ft- 
many might at long last be able i 0 re- 
place for itself in a united Europe!,! 
from superpower rivalries. 

Right-wingers may never have (<■ 
President Reagan's ideology to be v . 
peel, but the same cannot be said ! 
what was imagined to be a refusal on! 
pari to reward the Federal Republic,- 
Germany for its loyally. 

The vehemence of the missile depkv 
mem debate has left behind traces. ' 
Left-wing polemics against Getmat. 
being a vassal have their counterpan ii 
right-wing rancour about American it& 
nologicnl and economic self-interest. 

There was lull agreement on bed 
sides of the political spectrum wheat 
came to the latest upset in Bonn ow 
the Nato friend-foe recognition systeei 
which is now to be made in Amnia 
rather than in Germany. 

This may be one reason for Gena-! 
upset over Bitburg. To be anD 0 )rf 
about being constantly reminded ^ 
other countries of Germany's pastisu 
to deny the desire for a normal, unfc 
puled German identity. 

It is no coincidence that Germ 
who have mndc such heavy wealhtf 
the Bitburg dispute are the ones whom 
keen at all costs to keep the Germs 
Question open. 

Bitburg und the problems it hascreMi 
for President Reagan's visit to Gtrtnq 
need not huve long-term consequent 
That is more than can be said fores 
rents in both America and Gernunji 
which recent excitement overaudak 
the immediate issue have borne wltaet 
German policymakers face a lod 
twofold assignment: 

• In nil America that has grown « 
rower and more emotional in ondv 
they must maintain the impresses' 
staunch and unswerving friendship. 

• At the same time they must foslerj 
home a sense of self-confidence Ifotd 
courages a spirit of partnership 0 ^ 
than fuelling anti-American senliajjj 

Under Chancellor Kohl the M 
government has consistently sougtaK 
achieve the one ambition. In the otol 
luis not always been successful -fl 
front its amazingly uncomprorriwj 
stand on Bitburg. .j 

In the March 1 98.1 general 
the SPD made very little mileage^ 
its slogan “In Germany's Interest. 1 
Bui if what has lately so upset W 
man sentiment and opinion contm ! 
have an effect, others might ontH 
prove more successful with this 
to national instincts. ^ 

Even so, what has happetww ‘3 

politicians have made a mistake. 
lack of good will but for lack off" 1 , 
cal tact and intuition. 1 

It has been a serious mistake. - 
catastrophe. It could only be . J 
emotions the Bitburg debacle Iw* 73 
to the fore on both sides of the 
were simply to be ignored as ] 

show is over. C 'hristoph B* 
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I THE ECONOMIC SUMMIT 


Fear becomes fact: Asia now 
biggest US trade zone 


STUTTGARTER 

NACHRICHTEN 

A sia hits replaced Europe us Ameri- 
ca's largest trailing urea. Behind 
life fact, which was revealed in trade 
figures handed out before the econom- 
ic summit began in Bonn, is the truth 
ibai none of the seven world lenders 
toulii mention. 

li is that the United Stales is swing- 
ing economically away from Europe 
uid towards Asia. 

This trend has enormous political 
consequences, but until now it has 
dismissed both in European capi- 
ulssod in Washington as pure fantasy. 
However, the figures handed out to 
journalists in Bonn reveal that the 
fanhivc become reality. 

The volume of trade between West 
[trope and American lust year was 
1100 billion, a record. 

But trade between America anil 
Asian nations exceeded $1 .All billion. 

An economics expert with President 
InjjBQ in Bonn said: "If the present 
me of increase continues in three to 
he years the United States will be du- 
el nore, trade with Japan alone than 
iith all her European partners put to- 
jtther.' 

Although the reasons tor this eolos- 
d shift are political, they lie much 
are with American domestic ccon* 
sic developments. 

Four years ago, when Reagan lu- 
3ke President, leading east coast pol- 
and officials, traditionally 
cnemed towards Europe, were u- 

by riiou and women from the 
<hi coast. 

Hie turning towards Asia could be 
Jtervcd when Richard Nixmi. a Cnli- 
j'uan by choice, was elected presi- 

4L 

herp. were economic reasons as 
political why Nixon sought to 

Continued from page 1 

American p(iliti c i uns will now be un- 
resist the temptation to ”puii- 
President for “mistakes" made 
^ his state visit. 

%may,for.j„ M «nce. f (irix . hj m i„ 

ttaoir. 011 mov ? s * u ^h us punitive trade 
laoJf! JJ dcf , cnct ,>r finance policy 
0 Donn * disadvantage. 

£,Tn S WiU hc “'"led first and 
ft Fwt U 1 President Reagan and not at 
fct ral Republic of Germany, hut 
'lirh n-iiu? nl •. cons ‘»lali» n for Bunn. 
Wcw| «!! ,akin * ,hc h «‘ting 
*hirri»„.- Ce MK,n c,l ‘»ugh what extent 
to rr mi « hl ,aky - but 

o, “ <,c !! 1 K^ugiin proves more 
toit ii, an | ,n i5 Pff domestic political 

Wvth. hC b" bt ' Cn « 

8 ov <jrnniL*ni would lie well- 
'iofluehce I?? J . us,ificaii ‘»« campaigns 
^States " 0 don,cs, ’ c in lhe 

■uhW ? front German politi- 
*&£++ lhe !asl thing Ameri- 

Present 8rC PrCpaKd w * P ul U P 
IP. Sc hr order 

lOrcnwf Nachrichivn.AM.lv l*iKi) 


come to terms with China and why he 
was the architect of many fundamental 
trade agreements with Asian states. 
I he.se agreements are now bearing 
fruit. 

Bui decisive for this realignment ac- 
cording to many observers, are slruc- 
lutnl changes in the US economy Itself. 

The European Community repre- 
sentative in Washington, Britain’s Sir 
Roy Denman, put it this way*. "Econ- 
omic power and money have moved to 
the South mid the West of the United 
States.” 

Industries of the future such as elec- 
tronics have moved to Florida and Cal- 
ifornia, while problem industries such 
as steel have remained in the classic 
US economic centre in the North-East. 

At the same time there is in the USA 
the phenomenon of a migration of peo- 
ple in the same direction who arc 
above-average consumers with plenty 
of money. 

And those in company management 
gear themselves as they did with con- 
sumers to the nearest markets abroad 
- Cen I ltd and South America and 
Asia. 

No responsible American politician 
would aim m writing Europe off econ- 
omically in the long-term. They know 
only loo well that America's security 
aims can only be achieved if the Euro- 


pean economy is healthy, and that the 
Europeans can also finance their def- 
ence efforts themselves. 

According to American opinion 
West Europeans can only remain in 
the big league" by their own enormous 
efforts. I his is described by economic 
experts in Washington as less state in- 
tervention. 

I he Europeans should reduce their 
"inhibiting subsidy jungle" for sick 
companies mid industries, limit cost 
pressures caused by excessive social 
welfare burdens by cuts in social ben- 
el its, and boost demand for investment 
and consumer goods by tax cuts, 

These recommendations describe 
perfectly the basic economic convic- 
tions of the Reagan administration. 

It is quite another matter whether 
the heads of state and government 
gathered in Bonn for the economic 
summit will find this recipe quite so 
convincing. 

European Community statisticians 
produced conflicting figures. 

A comment in a “quantitative ex- 
trapolation" qf European, American 
and Japanese economic data said : 
“Since the beginning of the year the 
American economy seems to be slow- 
ing down, in the Asian countries econ- 
omic growth is leaping ahead out of 
control, but here in Europe things are 
getting steadily better." ’ 

If that continues the Europeans will 
not have to learn front the Americans 
atul Asians; they instead would have to 
learn from the Europeans. 

Then in the long-term American- 
Europenn trade will again get going. 

Peter W.Schroeder 

(Stullfuirirr Nli'hrichlcn, 3 Mny 1985) 


Achievements have been limited 
but the idea is a good one 

R eal successes arc hard m find | 1avc income a rarity ;it the conference u 
among the ten previous economic i* d'Uf‘11 


tv among the leu previous ccoimmic 
summits. 

Although the I Ith meeting of leaders 
ot the seven most important industrial 
countries in the West followed the pat- 
tern. the original idea is still valid. 

Former French President Valery dis- 
card d'E.stuing, suppoited by Helmut 
Schmidt at the first .sununit at Rambo- 
uillct. near Paris, in 1975, said (hat in 
his experience, trunk discussions helped 
statesmen to sharpen their judgments 
on the interests and motives of other 
government heads. 

Only then are compromises possible, 
which means that crises can be averted. 

I he summit idea occurred when the 
western industrialised world was shaken 
by the oil crisis and a devastating cur- 
rency problem. 

The solution of these problems, na- 
tionally and internationally, could no 
longer he left to ministers. Giscurd’s 
idea of an international economic sum- 
mit also had a politicul quality about it. 

In the middle of the 1970s the mujor 
western industrialised nations were for- 
cefully made aware of lhe enormous 
(lunger to the stability of individual 
states and the Western Alliance con- 
cealed in recession. 

Western security was no longer exclus- 
ively the problem of an external threat, or 
even a priority. Nothing more could be 
sacrificed fur agreement in worldwide 
economic problems. 

Thu economy has taken on an even 
greater importance in the past ten years: 
unemployment and high interest rates, 
slate indebtedness and the Third World. 
Unfortunately pure economic problems 


have Income a rarity at the conference of 
the seven. 

As all those who take part in the summit 
want to cut n good figure at home after the 
event, colourful final communiques will he 
issued with brittle and hackneyed compro- 
mise formulas. 

Sharp critics of the summit will have an 
easy lime of it. 

Looking at the previous ten summits n 
number of political signals come to (he 
fore. In Venice in 1980 there was the Rus- 
sian invasion of Afghanistan. 

In Williamsburg, the seven, including 
Japan, were under pressure from the Gen- 
eva missile negotiations because of Mos- 
cow. In the following year they expressed 
their preparedness to hold a dialogue with 
the Russians and request their return to 
Geneva. 

And the horrid sequel to the summit in 
Versailles in 1982, when Ronald Reagan 
extended the steel pipe embargo, was the 
American recognition that the Europeans 
would not bow down to the attempt to be 
bludgeoned into a campaign against the 
Soviet Union. 

The summit is not a replacement for 
Western world leadership. Arid,' what is 
worse, it is not adequate for crisis manage- 
ment, and only rarely as a means of pre- 
venting crises. 

But since iherc is ho joint western 
strategic plan, rhe summit of the seven is 
the sole and indispensible forum of, the 
west lb attempt to find a political adjust- 
ment to the various interests of superpow- 
er America, the Far Eastern £ihnl Japan 
and the centres of power in Western. Eu- 
rupc- :Kur( Becker.* 

(DlcZcil. Hamburgh May 1985) 


Disagreement on 
new round 
of trade talks 


Leaders of the world's largest economic 
nations Tailed at the economic summit 
In Bonn to agree on another round of 
Gau (General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade) talks next year. The leaders 
were hoping another Galt round would 
help to liberalise world .trade. But Lhe 
French wrre the stumbling block. How- 
ever, hopes have not entirely been 
dashed that somehow n way will, be 
found to hold the talks. 

T he aim of the seven summiteers was 
to get to grip early next year -with 
the problem of the increasing world- 
wide trade restrictions. ■ 

A day before the summit began in 
Bonn, J&pail&se Prime Minister Nnka- 
sone said in discussions with Chancellor 
Kohl that he was prepared to go ahead 
with a new Gait round of talks in 1986.- * 

The leaders, from' America, Canada, 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan and West 
Germany,' had an extensive agenda. 
They considered: 

• Joint measures tocontrol protectipn- 
ism and to open up world markets. The 
West German delegation wanted a firm 
date for the next Gatt round. ' 

• Measures for worldwide, inflation- 
free, economic growth. 

• East-West trade and in particular the 
American wish to make it more difficult 
to supply modern, sophisticated tech- 
nology to the countries of the Warsaw 
Pact. 

• The huge American budget debt, and 
the related interest and currency prob- 
lems. 

• High unemployment in the European 
Community. The US wanted to .bring 
pressure to bear on its European part- 
ners to do more ngainsl unemployment 
and to stimulate economic growth. 

• Environmental protection with refer- 
ence to an expert report -commissioned 
at the London conference last year. 

• The relationship of the industrialised 
nations to the countries of the Third 
World. French President Mitterrand 
will report on his initiative for an Africa 
aid programme- 

Before the summit. Chancellor Kohl 
and Finance Minister Gerhard Stolten- 
berg (both CDU) and Economic Affairs 

SBremcrSladirldttcn 


Minister Martin Bangemann (FDP) said 
emphatically that, contrary to the first 
Bonn summit in .1978, the West Ger- 
man government was not prepared to 
become ; the -locomotive for western 
world economic recovery through ex- 
tensive public spending. 

Chancellor Kohl and Premier Naka- 
softe confirmed at the end of their .talks 
during the Japanese premier's state yisif 
the necessity of “toning down" the in; 
creasiqg tendency to protectionism and 
to take steps to reinforce the west's free 
trade systpin. ... 

...Bangemann discussed, international 
trade questions and a new Galt round of 
talk* with his Japanese: opposit e .num- 
ber* Foreign Minister Mb rat a. ■ .j 
. ... Gerhard. Ww.fh.'i 

n ... .i u (Bremer NpctirichlM. 3 JJlay. 19^5 
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PACTS 


The Soviet Union conies to sense the 
discomfort of its European allies 


T he Warsaw' Pad is worrying Hie So- 
viet politbnrciin. The least of iis 
problems is dial (he meeting of East 
Bloc Party leaders at which the pad’s 
renewal was to have been formally 
agreed was cancelled because of Mr 
Chernenko's ill-health. 

That is a formality Mr Gorbachev will 
have no difficulty in making good. But 
in preliminary talks the Soviet Union 
has come to realise how uncomfortable 
its Europe an al lies feel in (he pact. 

Several of them, especially Rumania 
and Hungary. 1 would hBve preferred the 
Warsaw Pact to be renewed for as short 
h term as possible. 

The smaller member-states are com- 
plaining increasingly stridently about 
the financial burden, while all agree that 
the extent of Soviet predominance in 
the pact is unsatisfactory. 

Some would like to see the Warsaw 
Treaty revised to rule out any possibil- 
ity p£ Moscow using the Warsaw Pact 
for purposes of armed intervention in 
their domestic affairs. 

The Soviet Union may at present be 
in a position to withstand such pressure 
for the most part. But what will the posi- 
tion be in a decade's time? 

Oddly enough, the Soviet Union is 
not entirely satisfied with the Warsaw 
Pact itself either. It too would like to see 
the pact revised. 

Much of the treaty text is not to its 
liking. The pact only applies to Europe , 
for instance. In the event of n war in 
Asia Russia's allies would not be ob- 
liged to come to the Soviet Union's as- 
sistance. 

And when il comes to a conflict in 
Europe, Moscow's Warsaw Pact allies 
can decide for themselves how best to 
help the Kremlin. 

Warsaw Pact decisions must be unan- 
imous. Rumania has made use of this 
provision dozens of times. 

Member- countries must keep each 
other informed and hold consultations, 
but they are under no obligation to pur- 
sue a uniform foreign policy. 

No member-country is under obliga- 
tion to place ail its armed foices under 
the Warsaw Pact’s supreme command. 
The Warsaw Treaty in no way endorses 
the Brezhnev Doctrine of the socialist 
countries’ limited sovereignly. 

So the Soviet leaders would far soon- 
er see many changes in both the wording 
of the treaty and the reality of the pact. 

But it well realises that some at least 
of its allies would see negotiations on a 
treaty revision as an opportunity for 
raising entirely different issues on which 
they too would like to see amendments 
agreed. 

That being so. the Russians prefer to 
accept the Warsaw Treaty as it is, warts 
and all. 

They would never have imagined the 
pact was going to cause them such trou- 
ble. In 1955 they established it to lend 
political and legal support to the Soviet 
military presence in eastern central Eu- 
rope. 

For Mr Khrushchev that was virtually 
all the Warsaw Pact was intended to 
achieve. He envisaged integration of the 
“socialist camp" as being achieved more 
by means of Gomecon. 

Under his successor, Mr Brezhnev, 
the pact increasingly 1 came to be "a 
means of monitoring foreign policy, a 
sector in which Russia’s allies were 
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showing signs of wanting to go their own 
way. 

At the same time Mr Brezhnev sought 
to control domestic policy in the “so- 
cialist camp” via the Warsaw Pact, 
thereby ensuring Soviet-style Leninist 
rule throughout the bloc. 

This proved urgently necessary in the 
wake of developments in Czechoslovak- 
ia in 1968. 

That was when the Brezhnev Doc- 
trine was drawn up' in Moscow, ostensi- 
bly as an interpretation of the terms of 
the Warsaw Treaty, which was said 
partly to serve the purpose of protecting 
socialism in member-countries. 

It would be a mistake to believe that 
member-countries might want to break 
their bonds and quit the Soviet bloc. 

There is a world of difference be- 
tween Eastern European leaders and 
the peoples they rule, and some people 
in the West tend to confuse the two. 


Moscow is the guarantor of power for 
alt Parly leaders in eastern central and 
eastern Europe. To break with Moscow 
would mean the end of the road for 
them all. 

Yel although Eastern European lead- 
ers tire not keen to quit the pact they 
would all like greater leeway within il. 

That goes for lies with the West, es- 
pecially economic lies, and for domestic 
affairs. 

Some Western observers say the 
smaller Warsaw Pact countries would 
sooner see the Warsaw Pact less mili- 
tary and more political in character. 

That is doubtful. Fresh political limit- 
ations arising from a politically reacti- 
vated Warsaw Pact could prove more 
oppressive than military commitments. 

The pact mentality may not, then, 
have been exhausted, but member- 
coumries are growing steadily more 
tired of the Warsaw Pact. 

This is a problem with which the So- 
viet Union is going to have increasing 
difficulty regardless whether or not il 
relaxes its hold on Eastern Europe. 

But it need have no fear of the pact 
not surviving as a political and legal in- 


strument. If il ever breaks up f rom ** 
in, the Soviet Union will he able to to 
hack on a longstanding network of ba- 
te ral pacts. f 

These treaties, systematically perfe* 
cd by Moscow over the decades, ol[ y[ 
many .shortcomings of the Warsaw fo 

They do nut limit the mutual im 
mice commitment to Europe. They 
not leave il to Hie partner to decide him 
to come to the Soviet Uni 
a nee. 


t'»n s assist. 


They commit signatories to foreign 
policy coordination (only Rumania his 
been able to avoid this particular trean 
thumbscrew), 

Some of the bilateral treaties «h 
lend support In the Brezhnev Doctrine. 

But even they arc susceptible to poll- 
tieal erosion and to the growing dissatis- 
faction with Soviet hegemony. 

In the final analysis the system of bil- 
ateral treaties is not worth much mow 
than the pact. 

The satellites will for the foreseeable 
future remnin allied, both collectively 
and hilntcrnlly, with the Soviet Union. 
But their urge to plough furrows of thek 
own will increase, regardless what tlx 
treaties may say and for how long they 
remnin in force. 

Johann Georg Reissmiilla 
(Frankfurter AUjcmelw Zflioj 
fur Deutschland, 22 April IMi) 


R epresentatives of 75 Third World 
countries and four liberation move- 
ments met in Bandung, Indonesia, at the 
end of April to mark the 30th anniver- 
sary of non-alignment. 

- Thirty years ago. In April 1955, lead- 
ers of 23 Asian and six African coun- 
tries met in Bandung for “the first inter- 
national conference of the so-eallcd co- 
loured nations in the history of man- 
kind.” 

From the outset it was clear that they 
were staking their claim to a say In how 
the post-war world was run. 

Bandung was a declaration of wur on 
“Western colonialism and imperialism.'’ 
The conference endorsed 1 0 principles 
of coexistence in a document that for 
the most part reaffirmed the principles 
of the UN Charter, 

More radical demands proved impos- 
sible. to agree on, which is hardly sur- 
prising given (he countries represented, 
which varied widely in political and 
economic orientation. 

They ranged from fairly advanced Ja- 
pan, which was on the point of forging 
even closer links with the, United States, 
via the Philippines, Thailand and Tur- 
key to mainland China, which in those 
days was made out by the Western me- 
dia to be an aggressive Communist 
monster. 

Only one article was not in keeping 
with the UN Charter. Item 6 (a) of the 
filial resolution referred to “renuncia- 
tion of collective defence agreements 
that serve the special interests of any of 
the great powers.” 

This phrase bears witness to the pen- 
manship of Indian Prime Minister Ja- 
warharlal Nehru, whose brainchild Ban- 
dung largely was. 

He was not just concerned with deco- 
lonisation (France for one had yet to 
grant its' 'African' colonies independ- 
ence) but with a principle of political 
orientation. 

He made this point clear jn a speech 
warning the new|y-independent states 
of Africa and Asia against swimming in 
the great powers' wake. 

* “We- want” he said, “to be friends 


The legacy of 
Bandung 
30 years later 

with America nnd Europe and to coop- 
erate with them. 

“But Europe and America arc accus- 
tomed to thinking that their conflicts 
are world conllict anti that the world 
must thus follow them in one direction 
or another. 

“But why ever should wc allow our- 
selves to be involved in their conflicts 
and wars?" 

This warning was understandable. 
Both Nehru and other Afro-Asiuu lead- 
ers noted with alarm how they were be- 
coming involved in the US-Sovict 
struggle for hegemony, a clash seen in 
Europe as the East-West conflict. 

The 1950-53 Korean War and the 
partition of Vietnam in 1954 had shown 
that rivalry between the Western pow- 
ers and the Soviet Union was taking its 
toll all over the world. 

Nehru had also noted with suspicion 
how the United States, assisted by Bri- 
tain and France, was setting up a world- 
wide system of pacts surrounding the 
Communist bloc. 

In Europe Nato was due to be en- 
larged to include the Federal Republic 
of Germany as a new member. 

In South-East Asia Seato was set up 
in 1954. in the Middle East the Bagh- 
dad Pact was set up in February 1 955. 

In the Baghdad Pact, later known as 
Cento, Britain originally planned a 
linchpin role for Egypt, but Colonel 
Nasser’s coup ousting King Farouk put 
paid to this idea. 

The Soviet Union was busy expand- 
ing its alliances too. Its European satel- 
lites were about to set up the Warsaw 
PacL in answer, to the Federal Republic 
of Germany having joined Nato. 

■ The Kremlin also had long-term 
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i PERSPECTIVE 

Forty years later, ‘remembering 
alone is just not enough’ 


Lmenibcring the * M, d *>f Hw 41) 
ltJ(S ago is mil enough i says l.ugcii 
tjpn.Thc threat in world pence ludajr 
oil also be remembered. Kogon. 82, is 

umiivor of Biidieinvald eoiieenlraliou 

jap. He Is the author oT a hook. I he 
i\ Suite, published in 1946. lie wrote 
is article for Die A'ii. 


i Wehrmachl's miauuliiion.il sur- 
render eight days after 1 lit lot's Mii- 
:Je is neither n disputed nur ;i dripiii- 
btelorical event. 

Hie signing of the capitulation tlocu- 
k»oa7 May 1945 in Reims and two 
kithterin Karlshorsi, Berlin, sailed 
ihleofthe Third Reich's armed fur- 
:ri«iiboti[ negotiations. 

Ii also brought the war to an end. 
tmm.whal mattered for the re main - 
qcopbat units and foi civilians in 
blithe Allies had yel to occupy. 

Die civilian population no longci 
jjeilto seek refuge in air i aid slicltci - 
r'opay any consideration to the Nazis. 
Commemoration of the aunivcis.ii \ is 
.contrast most controversial and dis- 
Vd. Why suddenly recall the e\cnt -III 
a? later? Why not III, 20 hi 25 veins 
a? 

These two days in May l*>45 ueic mu 
woon historic experience shared h\ 
-German people. 

not as though white and black. 


friendship nnd cooperation treaties wid 
China and North Korea. 

There could be no denying the riskd 
ncwly-indcpcndcnl countries forfeit^ 
their independence by taking sides aJJand gold flags had been flown on all 
the Fast-West conflict. 

Some of the governments represent^, 
in Bandung no longer had foreign poHq 
leeway bceniisc they had been pH* 1 
mlcd to join pads that served itiesF 
rial interests of one of the great powtn 
Nehru’s initiative was too lalcttF 
vent the establishment of Scat® v» 

Cento, but the Bandung conference*® 
by no means belt l in vain. 

Its aim of basing political activity® 6 
geographical and racial criteria ( 

A fro- Asian peoples) may have prow t 
failure, but his warning not to beconj 
involved in the US-Sovict conflict , 
not go unheeded. , 

Il became the intellectual bash of I 
non-aligned movement, which 
niully set up six years later in Belp»*| 
nnd exists to this day. 

retrosp^l 


buildings that weic still standing all over 
•he country in signify the end of the Na- 
zis and a lu sh stall. 

Millions of livrmnn.s only learnt imli- 
tccllv that the third Reich had capitu- 
lated. I hcv had in> idea that uncoilili- 
tional sin render was in keeping with a 
decision i cached by the Allies in Casa- 
blanca in I 

Iheic was to be no possibility of a 
i cpci i lit hi nf claims made alter the l-itM 
Wot lil War that the ( iermans had been 
unbeaten on the battlefield. 

These tacts can now be read in all his- 
t‘*i v hooks. \ct they are still not com- 
mon knowledge in the sense that every- 
one knows them to have been a fact aiid 
accepts them as a mallerofeoiir.se. 

I he difficulty is that defeat and free- 
dom lot in a single unit. Detent was the 
piercquisiic of freedom: not just the de- 
le. it ol the Na/i uginte but the del cm of 
Germany and the Germans. 

Mam came to feel in the course ol 
lime tli.it mi it leu cuttliimnlinii of total 
militais collapse was nm an occasion 
loi ii.iiinu.il icnicinhj.incc. 

•\t best, they tell, it might be ,\\\ op- 
|*<*i tuiiiav foi considering a policy ol Te- 
nsion and Im at least hinting at wishes 
to ihai cftcci at some Uiturc date wlu-n 
the power position might have changed. 

It is impossible to sa> how stiotig 
siieh wisliis ,ue and how powerful Iheii 
inline nee on mu' lets still is. but it is cei- 
uinlv enough to ensure that the auniv- 


Bandung, il can he seen in rt 
was an important link in the chair 1 . 
ing to non-alignment. Il was a *• , 
thread for emerging nations, 
unexpressed hopes it might be tne 
ing-point of a new political m 
were to be disappointed. ^1 

Participants proved unable t° !1 
by the lofty principles ih^ 50 J 
proclaimed, and even Nehru s a l 
to’s concept of non-alignment is 
jeopardy. 

The non-aligned movement * ^ 
able to keep the bacillus of ^ 
conflict at bay, as the efforts o ‘ 
ban-led faction 10 forge closer i 
Moscow have shown. 

The second Bandung confer®" ^ 
be unable to change this state ^ 
Seato and Cento may long !) 3 ^ 

to exist and China’s friendship 'P 
the Soviet Union may not - eWorld ^ 
newed, but even in the Third ^ 
East-West clash remains to 
the predominant 

(NUrnbcrgerNachrlchwn 
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ersnry is not one on 
which a iialiniuil 
consensus exists. 
Hie freedom that 
was in follow in the 
footsteps nf capii il- 
lation was in itself 
contradictory. For 
Bonn the document 
sighed in Reims 
paved the way for it 
fresh attempt at 
parliamentary 
denioeracy and 
constitutional gov- 
ernment that in 
many ways has 
been a success. In 
East Berlin the 
Karlsliorst docu- 
ment is assessed in 
terms of a different 
viewpoint, the So- 
viet one. Germans 
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East and West 
have been integrated ideologically, 
economically ami militarily in hostile 
pacts. So the anniversary of VE Day can 
hardly be seen, from the German point 
ol view, as one of unity and unquestion- 
able renewal. 

The in.slinilionnlisutioii of the two 
( ie iman Mutes ami rearmament on both 
sides of the border steadily heightened 
ibis contradiction. I low. given the pro- 
giessive undermining of its originally in- 
tended meaning, can a uniform under- 
standing be icaclied? 

Il is a nuiiier of tile anniversary's his- 
toric credibility uiui its contemporary 
significance now ami in future. 

Both would be disregarded if official 
speeches, from Moscow via Baris and 
I midoii in Washington, were merely to 
coni memo rule the Allied victory, which 
lias by no means established luimnnely 
Niilegutirdeil international relations. 

It would also be disregarded if the 
WHitiniu Allies were merely to com- 
memorate the 4(lih anniversary of the 
w.ii's end as n preliminary to n Iresh 
arms build-up. arguing tlini they alone 
ensure continued world peace, 

The question Is whether the contrad-. 
iction between the document and the 
reality, perceptible a mere year nfler the 
capitulation was signed, clearly appar- 
ent from 1947 in the Cold War era and 
since taken to be inevitable, could still 
be resolved 4U years later If only the 
erstwhile belligerents so wanted. 

The Germans would do well to grasp 
the initiative. They would be entitled to 
do so, if not duty-bound after every- 
thing that has been done with them and 
by them. 

They would be well-advised to insist 
on the humane, civilising prerequisites 
of freedom and to set about putting 
them into effect in their own national 
sector. ■ 

I lie position Germany has reached in 
-Ml vears is strong and respected. We 
could afford to pul forward and even try 
to pul into effeet development propo- 
sals of a “productively utopian charac- 
ter.” If only wc would! 

The circumstances of world history 
associated with VO Day must surely 
warrant the courage of any such attempt 
— just as German-Polish relations juxti- 


selves, as we have been doing for de- 
cades, in the consequences of the fateful 
decision to remilitarise, (he less it suf- 
fices merely to remember the toll peo- 
ples paid to the Nazis. 

Historic pointers to essential reforms 
need sounding out; it isn't enough to 
pledge that such excesses must never 
occur again. That alone fails to deeply 
impress many people in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

The millions who died in warli me, and 
terror are constantly recalled on other 
occasiuus. There is no shortage ol dem- 
ocratic prolestutions. But do they 
change the world? 

Nntionnl Socialism, with roots not 
only in Germany, was a brutal attempt 
to reverse the European enlightenment 
that in four centuries had increasingly 
gained currency as a social principle. 

Democratic civilisation was to be re- 
placed worldwide by racist rule, spear- 
headed by a Greater German Reich. 

For the Nuzis war, once all other poli- 
tical means of gaining and maintaining 
power had been used, was. the utmost 
lest of whether their system worked. 

The German capitulation, testifying 
to the defent of the racist principle of 
government, was intended uncondition- 
ally to ruie out the use of foTce for poli- 
tical ends in future. 

What then happened was the exact 
opposite. The first and categorical im- 
perative of civilisation yielded to large- 
scale rearmament including the Ger- 
mans. 

Given developments in, say, arms 
technology that have come to threaten 
the very survival of entire nations, not 
to say mankind, Germany's part in the 
pact systems within which we have as- 
sumed a front-line role can only be one 
of constant, strenuous effort to achieve 
disarmament. 

Not a word needs' to be lost on the 
economic, social and cultural reform ef- 
fects of a consistent- reorientation from 
military security planning to the open 
problems of a peace economy. 

They would open up entire horizons 
of hope and confidence. 

The anniversary of the end of the Sec- 
ond World Wbt could then be celebrat- 
ed as Civilisation Day and an occasion 
for taking stock of successes and fai- 


fied Willy Brand, falling on his knees in lures, plans and initiatives hostility and 
front of the Warsaw ghetto monument solidarity. Or is it just an illusion. 

in 1970. 

file mure deeply we involve our- 


Eugen Kogon 

tDicZeU.Hatnburg, f*» April l®85) 
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esl German subsidiaries of for- 
eign banks get almost the same le- 
gal rights as West German hanks from 
l he beginning of May. 

The federal hank, flic Dmulcshauk, 
has removed the lust points of discrimi- 
nation. 

Basic rules have been lard down (lint 
hanks in foreign ownership may, via 
their independent West German subsi- 
diaries. he the lead hunks in consortia 
handling deiilsche mark bond issues — 
for instance when the World Bank is- 
sues bonds on the West German capital 
market. These hanks will be dealt with 
no differently than banks in domestic 
ownership. 

The Bundesbank has, however, insist- 
ed (hat there should be no discrimina- 
tion against West German banks 
abroad. Foreign banks can only expect 
equal treatment in the Federal Republic 
when governments in the parent banks 1 
countries guarantee reciprocity. Equal 
status on paper is insufficient. Deeds 
must follow the words. - 

This reservation will quickly reveal 
the value given to this liberalisation of 
the bond market, which at first glance is 
an impressive move. 

With the Japanese, for example, equal 
treatment will not so quickly be possible 
because there is no reciprocity. And in 
Switzerland, until now, only Swiss- 
owned banks could handle foreign bond 
issues. 

There aie 58 credit institutes in the 
Federal Republic at the present in for- 
eign ownership, and 62 branches of for- 
eign banks. 

The independent foreign’ banks em- 
ploy in all 12,000. West German subsi- 
diaries of major foreign banks have de- 
manded for some time permission to 
Jeail .consortia handling mark foreign 


FINANCE 


Bundesbank lifts restrictions 
on foreign banks 

iZEIT 


bond issues. They were excluded from 
this to the benefit of West German 
banks. 

The West German bank group that 
has handled the sale of mark dominated 
bonds from foreign borrowers has been 
more or less always made up of the 
same banks. It is a lucrative business to 
be the consortium leader or co-manager 
because of additional management com- 
missions. 

But the banks have to ensure that the 
new bond issue is successful. They have 
to sell the bonds to insurance compan- 
ies, investment funds, commercial un- 
dertakings of nil kinds and a wide spec- 
trum of the public. 

The banks of issue in the Federal Re- 
public, -working in committee, have 
drawn up a kind of time-table, so that 
the market Is not blocked by bond is- 
sues, This committee has now lost the 
justification for its existence. Bond is- 
sues now only have to be registered with 
the Bundesbank. 

This means that the West German fi- 
nancial market is one of the least regu- 
lated in the world. The last interest re- 
gulations were withdrawn in 1967. The 
West German capital market is open on 
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equal terms to West Germans anti for- 
eigners alike. 

The coupon tax for foreign purcha- 
sers of mark domestic ho mis has been 
repealed. There are no longer any kind 
of rest ic lions on foreign banks. 

Bundesbank president Karl Otto 
Fbh) hopes that the Inst liberalisation 
measures will make West German hank- 
ing much more attractive. 

In comparison with London, Luxem- 
bourg and New York the financial vo- 
lume in Frankfurt is smnll. The infest 
measures will not particularly alter this, 
for the main advantage these three have 
is that they are centres for the Euro- 
market. 

They depend for their existence in the 
main on the private initiatives of Euro- 
pean bankers, who have tried to widen 
the European money and capital mar- 
kets. 

Dirigistic restrictions on national fi- 
nancial markets have accelerated the 
development of this, the freest of all fi- 
nancial markets. 

The volume of business currently 
moving on (he European market is esti- 
mated to be about $1,250 billion. 

West German banks participate in 
this enormous volume of business, but 
not the Frankfurt financial centre. West 
German banks have been obliged to 
switch with subsidiaries to locations 
where they can operate with greater 
cost advantages than they can in Frank- 
furt. 

Frankfurt is expensive because the 
Bundesbank, in order to be able to con- 
trol the money supply* demands that all 
credit institutes place a percentage of 
their deposits, intcrcstfree, with the 
bank. These deposits, culled ini ml mum 
reserves, are withdrawn from credit fin- 
ancing and do ndt data anything. 

, Other bonking centres such »s Lon- 
don, Luxembourg, recently New York, 

. Bahrain, Singapore, Hong Kong tuul 
' Tokyo either have or nre already dis- 
pensing with minimum reserves. 

Financial demands on the three sec- 
tors of the Euro-market — the Euro- 
: money market, the Euro-credit market 
and the Euro-capital market — are 
made not only by multi-nationals, but 
1 increasingly by small and medium-sized 
companies, particularly those involved 
in exports. These markets also satisfy 
the needs of industrialised and develop- 
1 ing country governments. 

; Although the mark comes after the 
: dollar as an international investment 

• and reserve currency the Federal Re- 
public has never played the role of sec- 

• and most important centre of banking 
; and exchange dealing. 

i The significance of the mark and the 
, Frankfurt financial centre has been li- 
j mited recently due to currency fluctu- 
> aiions and low interest rates. There are ’ 
■ moves to revalue the mark which the 
Bundesbank would like to thwart. 

The Bundesbank has, for this reason, 

: . withdrawn its opposition to several re- 
forms in financial markets. These are in- . 
novations that have been successful on 
; international markets and which, in the 
. Bundsbank's view, cannot be withheld 
from the mark in the long-term, if the 
West German currency and financial 
. system is to remain internationally com- 
petitive. 

Pohl described the reason for this. He 


said. It cannot be ignored that * 
something is denied here there isw 
n move abroad or sensitive marked 
other loopholes." u 

Bankers indeed deserve a pri ?C|l 
their facility for innovation. Much i- 
happened to them in the past y^. 
years, to do justice to the changed ini;' 
ests of investors, borrowers and bank 
They are linked by the advantages <r 
variable interest rates on the Euro-mar- 
Uot and long-term capital market fit- 
uiieing, which they have develop*] 
jointly. 
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.... . . , . Hutrv reguiarlv seek to match up 

I lie special feature here is thatih ' * ■ ■ ■ ■ 


■jesses with businessmen. 

credit, hut sec, re funds for bo?™* aJs mi » l " “ 


Eurobanks do not directly 


l,y the ptnccn.cn, uf be* d e be„« TZ. 7' 

together It, rough the serves ^ * s P <c " ll ' sl w "7 m * 

linnks. The borrower receives funds a * [ ' n P ro i lpCI,: Wllri ' rl11 

money market interest rates, which u, ** 1 ' as llkst “7 ll,l ' kL ' ,l ,- l "' lv 

low rates, and has a long-term assttw « n "" i™ 1 " 1 ' 1 * 

offinanclng. «, Ike licence brtcls, the business 

The Bundesbank has not yet Indidd 
Euronotes on the list of appmtd ' S ' ■ ' 

bonds. The bank takes the view to*, i»P™ bus.ncss bourse, to gtt e t ,!• 

every reform on intenutloiul taw P*™ 1 - - - “ a *V"-;«';!i ,,,,u ; l, V l 
markets is worth imitating. There «■ i ‘“ ual chan,lwrs 1 79 lld l’ 
supervisory legislation measures tii * t,s ® cl , s ‘ lllls lls ss'lK'mplnt L'll 
still have to be clarified. atapeople. 

™,. r, , , . , . . . „ ,. . jicce 1981 Jt hzas been i tin as a n.t- 

The Bundesbank has had just as link , 

. , , , . . . . Tudc service unde i the aegis id the 

taste for mark dominated lone-term d* .. r . 

posits. Securities of Ihis kind trtnr de Cortfcro.u-e- of l l.i.m tets ... 
posits into liquid funds because rJme anli l,u,,lslr >' 


can be sold. The snag is that minima 


a. having graduated I tom .t pilot 

reserves arc levied on these deposit *j! c . * >l ( jiniwn\ i" .* 

not on securities. tola which all (fl vltntnbvts 

To overcome this the bank. mtm , tab[c|| |(| , 

other means to assist in offering the W , , . 1 . .. ... • 

possible terms to borrowers. The le* ^ '"V™ 

meal deads arc of no, me es.he Jlul |lhers kc >, w| 

These steps will not please all m ^ 
who, like the head of the ComraerzbaA L f i, 8mhpr . . . 

Walter Scipp. fear iltm West Germatj teaUram! J 

fi n a nciti I centres will fall by the vtoya* j . . 

unless slronger links with inlernaluw mt'l 1 

financing are no, quickly forged- i[Mb|c ^ 

Scipp ,n„ mains that he he »« a f,„ n j fllr 

for the Pederal Republic is ^ tUtle area the l>IIH e.„„,„lv 

port solution as has been eslabluh) ^ „ 

in l.oiulon and New York. ^cs. 

Technically it involves eswWijjJ 
"free port* 

luimimum reserve ouugiim ■■■•■» "* “up north ' 

counting techniques, which will ^’jihccxccniioii " ..,...#■ . . 

foreign deposits, not subject to - mJh™, ' 1 

muni reserve regulations being »<«« «-Al,ru|u S L t ™ 7'" 

domestic credits which would up«l«* stttusiomcd serr.iumlinls " ' ‘ 
ney supply stability polices. ?« Iange Irom ^ 

Discuxsions on a "free trade zone at, , 0 t op ., Urn vi.l.-mti ■ ... . 
Euro-market business has given fl'g Jilrom traditional wind -s i! 't L ' 
fantasy. Once in the 1970s WestB^ ^!o just XTan^ ktd ".- 
was recommended ns a suitable ^hlacilviiy. ’ 41 t,,,n 

port centre". Currently this argume ^ _ 

made more attractive with the *** ^ i, l ,hl 

ation that such a measure would e ^owners ari* , m . i ,MI . 4, ' r 

new workplaces and increase taxes p ^ te «mk»>ut Uu 

A deaf car is turned to internal^ 


■ " - * 1 

.•ally il involves likilliy ttffers business, tun 

etuulittoits sepnnttcd fiq app,„ lun i,y 

reserve ohhgatu'ns „ (lrlll , , 


on 


working pun tier or xttcivssor 
gnunui.s of ngc or Ul-licabh." 

lie Ciinnol conlinu mmnurs that cer- 
tain lines of business, such as newly-es- 
tablislicd linns spccuilisiug in the new 
technologies «>i small coiisiniciion eom- 
pmiics that arc liiulinp it luid to ride the 
slump, predominate. 

"H there is any such thing as a local 
point, then it is Mimllci wholesale or im- 
poi I -export businesses." lie says, 
“whcicas icluil trades, to which thetc 
have always been many newcomers, 
lend to be under irpicseiucd." 

I he i e is no ittoic a typical enquiry 
than the ie are typical olt’ers. "Appli- 
Ciiuts are usually people with technical, 
eitgiiicenui! oi commercial tpialifie- 
atioiis and veiy seldom ordmaiy salary- 
earners who want in go i i alone." 

Cornell .lie iindeirepieseitled. So are 
uncinphwi-d ]H'ople who hope setting 
up *m then own m in partnership may 
be a solution in i heir pi oh [cuts. 

Young people stand veiy little chance 
either "I hey aie unable to fullil re- 
quirements such as lengthy prolessional 
cxpci iciwe and ample working capital." 
s.i\ s I lei i < older . 

A cl, is Mi instance is the 4-l-yeat-okl 
bank dlicttni who would like to go inlu 
p.iitru i slop .old is picpaied to cominii 
I >\l-lou.iUUt m capiial, and possibly 

IIIOIC 

A in *i li*- 1 is i be (» I -\ cai -old reined 
sales doctor i«i ail iniciii.iiion.il com- 
pans win. i-. I*. >t «-,l with letneiiiciil ami 
would like put his excelli irl connee- 
I rolls and s.ipltal to good use m someth- 
in e new 

t ••Ullgef appili .lilts vs ilh limited i.l|U- 
tal and expci iciii'h Hi ed to «i|tci mohil- 
it> .uni llv xd'ilits as points hi their la- 
'"«i "i u» laud then erv.ime juuvmi.d 
or pi *w i is ol iiii.<i:ni.ilii m 

A ixpuaJ oisi.iinv in liiih taleg.iiv if 
the vmuif. and dxitainie impoil e\p«Mt 
• ladei iiileiesled tn tlialiiie. in intelligent 
l*»tubu ts 

‘I In- 1 -it s iin-s sin.iii s uiairiage mail is 
sir n. tlx up mai krl. (mod ictcfemes arc 
t-ssnilial I In- old di> v leaning 

hand vvliii is looking lot a miuiII lamuiiy 
ssilh a h..( o»»n is a t.m: bud," s.ixs licit 

( ilidi l 

Hut liu- in.iikt-| r. glowing rapid lx 
Die aiuiiial gfovslli fate for both olteis 
and einpiines is be tween ami .hi pci 

*cnt. saxs the I >11 1 1 s I Luts- llv i maim 
JllIgC-IIMItrillll 

1 . 1 st xe.ir 2,1 Ml «illei s xxt-ic fete! led 
to the li. it ii ■ il wide semcc Heir Jurgens- 
in.itin sax s lip to 25 pel cent make a 
match It could be mui*:. .is the chain* 
bit* arc not alwaxs n.itifictf 

I he rminber «»i regional oilers ami 
enquiries ami ihcii topcctixc success 
i.ifix ’-.ir j i >'iM|derabl> Mo*! offers arc 

Continued on page 8 


Advice-panel help for the 
young entrepreneur - free 


rce financial advice is a rare thing in 
-t the business world, but il is avail- 
able in West Germany. 

An idea that begun in Hanover two 
years ago with a panel of retired business- 
men helping building entrepreneurs has 
now been copied in Munich, Hamburg, 
Cologne, Brunswick and Karlsruhe anti 
nenv the Japanese are even taking it up. 

I he idea, which has government 
backing, was that of Wilhelm Bruiting, 
70, who for d5 years ran a Hanover en- 
gineering fit nt with 4,000 customers. 

When Briiiiing retired, he thought it 
would he a waste not to use his experi- 
ence and knoxv-iiow in sonic way. 

He knew that the Economic Affairs 
Ministry in Bonn was trying tn boost en- 
trepreneurial spirit and was claiming 
that support for its programmes to sup- 
port new firms was increasing in leaps 
and hounds. 

B riming looked at the figures — 
which said that of the 15,001) firms he- 
ttmi each year, between 5,000 and 6,000 


JUIgemrineJcitnno 


went (Hit of business within u year or 
two. 

lie reckoned that most would have 
stirs ived if they had been launched 
pi opei Iv. 

So he decided that the thing to do was 
oiler advice; he approached the minis- 
try mid the city of Hanover and xvon 
their support tind then arranged a meet- 
ing with six former school class mules. 

l iu v all had been successful: in nm- 
n.tgemcnt, the civil service, banking and 
the professions. There wits also a retired 
sect elm v. 

I he group was formally constituted 
two years ago at the city hall. People 
wete sceptical; scepticism has since giv- 
en way in admiration. 

Since (lieu, the group has hiutiched 

lf.li linns to viability mu! 

has handled 1 .000 inquiries. 

t he project is now housed in three 
looms in Hanover's technology centre, 
and the head of the city's economic uf- 
rairs department, Dr Peter W. Fischer, 
its patron, has this to say: 

"Unite apart from economic policy 
considerations this is a fine example of 
the transfer of know-how from one gen- 
eration lo another." 

The I .UOli or so applicants for advice 
have ranged from graduates lo urtisans 


mid include a growing number of unem- 
ployed young people keen to set up in bu- 
siness on their own either in their own 
t rades or in something new. 

Their plans cover the entire range of 
entrepreneurial options. One young cou- 
ple, both sports graduates, have set up a 

I .000-square-metre keep-fit studio. Two 
others have started breeding tropical fish. 
Two young women opened a natural text- 
iles shop at the end of last year. 

The most interesting venture so far has 
been two technicians’ plans to set up a 
firm specialising in laying submarine 
cables. 

The Bonn Research Ministry has al- 
ready ploughed DM260,000 into this 
project and plans to invest a further 
DM900,000. 

The advising panel is taking special 
care with this million-mark project. They 
don't want a flop. The original squad of 

I I ndvisers has become 20, and the way 
they set about a Consultation is described 
by someone they have helped. 

He is Jitrgen Reling, a master-electri- 
cian, who was ahle to take over n radio 
nnd TV repair shop very cheaply. 

He went straight to the advice panel 
nnd was first referred to their banker, 
who assessed rite project, accompanied 
him to n bank aitd negotiated credit faci- 
lities for him. 

Once funds were available the group 
sent in their architect, who made conver- 
sion recommendations, vetted builders’ 
quotations and arranged for planning per- 
mission. 

Then they sent in their advertising spe- 
cialist, xvho advised hint on tlela’Us rang- 
ing from business letterhends to newspa- 
per advertisements. 

Ail this advice is free nnd in addition 
the panel keeps nit eye on the firm until it 
is .soundly established. . 

News of this service spread fast and en- 
quiries camp in from all over the country. 
As members of thu group had no desire to 
spend all their time travelling they encou- 
raged others to follow their example. 

Similar schemes have been launched in 
Munich, Hamburg, Cologne, Brunswick, 
Kurlsrultc und elsewhere. They hold an 
annual gathering at a Hanover hotel at tjie 
end of November. 

Last year banker Heinz* Tristram, 64, 
was able to tell them all abqut his trip to 
Japan and, experienced though they all 
are, they were impressed to learn that the 
idea has caught on and been emulated in 
Japan, a country renowned for its shrewd 
businessmen. Anne Win kef 

(Allgemcinc Zeilvng.Maiur.4 April 1985) 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 


SsisaSS* 22 °> 00 O suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 

York. 

Eberhard Diepgen, mayor of * 

Berlin, is obviously interested, _ 
wants to be thoroughly briefed >’ rs ■ 
ford he makes any public sta e 
about this! . tf 

He wants. to have the politic 0 
lion clarified, regarding w ” at ^ 
happen if the West Bo [ !ir, J i ^al » 
were uncoupled from, the reu 
public’s legal system. 

Wilfried Guth. spokesman wjjj 
Deutsche Bank, says quite * ran L( 
he is not convinced of the jn 

"free trade centres" in the Fe 
public. He maintains that 0 J 
could be achieved by simply m 
Continued on pafl® 8 


ee? 





Who rpatvjfaciures what 7 

F*nd suppliers and products, 
send for tiuoiattans compare 
prices track down special 
sources uf supply, cut costs by 
buymq M lower prices 

Itiij, is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
a! the ready 

Easy lo just like an 
eccycfcipaed'a 

Products including 9 000 trade 
marks are arranged 
aiphatfiticaKy. complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier 

1.400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French 

Price: DM80.25 post free in 
Germany. DM90 cif abroad. 

Air mail extra 



DAV-Veriagshaus 
Postfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (061 51) 3 
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D aimler-Benz is the finest com puny 
in West Germany — nl least that is 
what Daimler-Benz thinks. 

But the St nl tgurl- based car manufac- 
turer is no longer what it used to he. The 
company's managers in the past would 
not have tolerated its current publicity- 
seeking attitude, its practice of counting 
its chickens before they’re hatched. 

Managers' in days gone hy were too 
sensitive about image to allow (hat sort 
of thing. They were regarded as ultra 
conservative, boring even. 

How tilings have changed. Before any 
deal was done with Dornier, Daimler- 
Benz brashly trumpeted to the world 
that it was to acquire a majority holding 
in the aerospace firm. 

Really 7 Tough luck that a few days la- 
ter. doubts were raised about the deal. 

Well, why did the makers of Mer- 
cedes vehicles act so quickly in an- 
nouncing something that had not taken 
place? 

The only plausible answer is this: they 
wanted to put pressure on co-owner 
Claudius Dornier and break down any 
lingering opposition. 

Daimler-Benz wanted to put the re- 
sponsibility for the future of 9.000 jobs 
right on the shoulders of Claudius. 

The bidder’s argument was that the 
jobs would only be safe if it took over as 
Dornier’s majority shareholder. 

Baden- Wiirtlemberg Premier Lothar 
Spath, who had acted as intermediary in 
the negotiations, also said before the 
television cameras that Claudius Dorn- 
ier for better or for worse had to take 
this responsibility. 

A message to the Dornier workforce 
from Daimler was not in the best of 
taste. 

It said that if the takeover bid went 
through, Dornier workers could buy 
Mercedes cars ar a discount. 

The reaction was inevitable. The 
workers voted for Daimler. 

The takeover means that the rc- 


Contlnued from page 6 

the method of handling currency con- 
trols such as minimum reserves. 

The head of the Bundesbank has noth- 
ing to say against this. At the last bank 
conference PohJ said he did not believe 
that it was necessary to go so far towards 
the American example as to establish for 
Euromarket business a “free trade zone". 

He did, however, think it would be 
worthwhile if minimum reserve regul- 
ations for Euro business could be modified 
to some extent. 

Considerations of this kind arouse con- 
cern that the mark could lose its interna- 
tional attractiveness. These worries would 
soon sink into the background if the dollar 
rate were to drop to a new level and the 
mark was again a revalued currency. 

The competition between the various 
financial centres, recently very notice- 
able, comes about because of the over- 
valued dollar. Rudolf Herh> 

( Die Zei i, Hamburg. 19 April! 985) 


■ BUSINESS 

Daimler-Benz look all set 
to take over Dornier 

Daimler-Benz has beaten the big engineering firm, Miinncsiuaiiii, to the punch in 
buying into Dornier, the German aerospace company. Daimler-Benz is buying 68 
percent of Dornier and the Badcn-Wflrtlembcrg La ml government another four per 
cent. Mannesmann wanted 25 per cent. The deal, in which Dalmlcr-Bcn/. is paying 
an estimated 390 million marks (but it won't admit to any figure) is still subject to a 
veto from one Dornier shareholder, Claudius Dornicr.Dainilcr-Bcnz lias just fin- 
ished buying the 50 per cent interest it did not own in acro-cnginc maker Motorcn- 
und Turbinen-Union (MTU) for 650 million marks. Dornier, a family firm until 
now, has been embroiled in a family row which has split the firm. In this article for 
Die Zelty Heinz Bliithmann looks at (he changing character of Daimler-Benz and 
outlines the run up to the deni. And Leonhard Spielhofcr, writing in Stuttgarter Z ti- 
tling, looks at the bidder who failed, Mannesmann. 


sources of the most profitable West 
German company will rescue Domier's 
successful high technology research 
from financial problems. 

Lack of cash has prevented the relat- 
ively small Dornier concern (its annual 
turnover is only DM1.5 billion) from 
achieving more rapid growth. 

The surprising feature about it all is 
the style of the new aggressive Daimler 
with its greed. 

Until quite recently Daintier concen- 
trated on automobile production and 
seemed as firmly fixed in that ns a Budd- 
ha. There were obviously reasons en- 
ough for Daimler's coolness. 

The company has prospered. In the 
ten years between 1975 and 1984 the 
labour force has increased front 
150,000 to 200,000. Despite some 
tricky write-offs profits have increaed 
threefold — in 1983 they were DM710 
million. 

Nevertheless, over these years, al- 
most unnoticed by the public, Daimler- 
Benz developed a dangerous list. 

While yenr after year prestige Mer- 
cedes cars turned in juicy profits, turn- 
over with commercial vehicles left n lot 
ta be desired. Currently this division is 
“sprinkled with red”. Medically speak- 
ing Daimler-Benz is lame in one leg, 

The reasons for the miserable per- 
formance in the truck business is that 
the developing countries, heavily in 
debt, have no money, the East Bloc and 
China are holding back and there is a 
merciless price war raging in Europe, 
knocking profits. 

Also capacities in France, Italy, 
Sweden and West Germany are too 
great. 

The problem is a tough one for Daim- 
ler-Benz managers, becaufe the com- 
pany, is number one in the highly con- 
tested truck market. Every fifth lorry 
over 1 5 tons has the Mercedes star. 

It is no wonder then that the Stuttgart 
central office organised fundamental 
strategy discussions at the end of last 
year. The key question was: "Where 


Business through small ads 


Continued from page 7 

in metropolitan areas, but last year's 
runner-up to Cologne was provincial 
Bielefeld in Westphalia. 

Business was. for that matter, brisker 
in Aachen than in Hamburg, Berlin or 
Dii.sseldorf, so the statistics fail to re- 
veal any kind of regular pattern. 

The service is for one relatively new 
in many areas. Besides, the figures are 
no guide to the success rare. 

“We handle a fair number of offers 
and enquiries.' 1 says Herr Guder r “but I 


shouldn’t think we account for more 
than 10 per cent of successful link-ups." 

; By and large the .chambers are ex- 
tremely satisfied with their brokerage 
service although, as Herr Guder says, 
there can be no ruling out “duds” ainoiig 
the advertisers. 

Initially the chamber has no idea who 
an advertiser is (other than a name and 
address). Both sides must check for 
themselves how suitable and serious the 
other is. 

Kai Dordowski 

( Dio Zcih Hamburg, |y April 19X5) 


should we expand?" The answer was not 
in the troubled truck market, but in high 
technology. Edzard Reuter and Werner 
Niefer, both board members with a high 
reputation outside the company, took 
the matter in hand. 

They had immediate good fortune, 
for truck competitor MAN, a Gutehoff- 
nungshiittc (GHH) subsidiary, had lost 
its financial steam. The murderous price 
war on (he truck market had cost the 
MAN truck people more than half a bil- 
lion marks in losses over u two-year pe- 
riod. 

MAN losses opened up the way for 
Daimler-Benz. The company bought the 
MAN 50 per cent share in the lucrative 
diesel engine and lurhinc manufacturers 
MTU for almost DM700 million. Daim- 
ler already held the rest of the equity. 

Although General Motors wanted to 



swallow the whole of MAN, nnd was 
able to offer an enormous price thanks 
to the favourable dollar exchange rate, 
Daimler-Benz came out the winner, 
thanks to ii national way of thinking. 

The Stuttgart company got the sec- 
ond half of a pearl with a promising fu- 
ture and MAN money to re-develop, 
that banished the danger of a foreign 
take-over. 

On the surface the two largest West 
German truck manufacturers remain 
competitors, but in fact the way has 
been prepared for an "arrangement” to 
improve the two competitors’ profita- 
bility. 

Daimler’s dual strategy, relieving the 
profits pressure in the commercial vehi- 
cle division and at the same time ex- 
panding into an industry of the future, 
has come off completely. 

Ernst Zimmermann, the MTU boss 
who was murdered in February, had 
proudly said: “No matter what the air- 
lines propose ordering over the next few 
years MTU will have a ten to eleven per 
cent share of the engine business." Now 
Daimler-Benz will profit from that. 

With the MTU take-over Dornier 
perfectly fits into the Mercedes concept, 
for Dornier researchers begin where the 
MTU experts stop. 

That perhaps explains the lack of 
style in the Daimler scheme. 

One thing is certain. A year before 
the hundredth anniversary of automo- 
bile production, started by CarL Benz 
■and Gottlieb Daimler, the oldest car 
manufacturing factory in the world has 
left the road for the skies. 

Heinz Bliithmann 
(Dio Zcii, Hamburg, 3 May 1985) 
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Mannesmann, ft 1 technology 

firm that Engine trail-blazer F elix Wankel 
was left behind still alive and rotating 

A lmost a year ago Mannesman) , r ,, 

that as things stood, the ii hid, : pelix Wankd, 8-, inventor of the ro- sumption, 

intention of movino inm P ary piston engine that boars Ins H O IlHrdpKIn# ' years they Imv 

at, bits set up a museum in Maud- IMUllClbUldll cn a 100 Of 


u 

a 


A lmost a year ago Mannesmann.., 
that as things stood, the it 
intention of moving into either «, 
areas or new technologies. 

So it was with some surprise At- 
journalists hoard at a Hanover Ft 
press conference that the comps:, 


dix Wankel, 82, inventor of the ro- 
iiry piston engine I lint bears his 
ie, has set up a museum in Sttuul- 
flcWherberg on the Swiss side of 
je Constance. 

[i is modelled on the technical ro- 
i-Hfh and development unit he still 


wanted to buy into Dornier. 

Efforts would be made latei to ,D5 ' D Lindau, Bavaria. But the mu- 
quire a controlling interest if that »in ^ ® * 5e ' n ® oul ani * * sn<l y 1- ’ 1 
not possible immediately. , fiQiotbe public. 

(Mannesmann has since been bate A litowte ,rensure ,rove behind 
to the deni by Daimler-Benz and t ^ ,re€S ’ itcouW easily bc !nkcn 
government of Badcn-Wiiruembcffl 'pMtornie. 

Mannesmann was established c ’ Pn'de of place goes to the 1964 NSU 
Diisscldorf in 1890. The company RjM elS P Wers P orls cnr a,ld lhe 1967 
ploys 100,000 (three-quarters in Wk’^ 80 ? aloon ' wh j ch has y et 10 °ut- 
Germany) and has a turnover of DMli Neither technically or in styling, 
billion. ' Despite setbacks and decisions by 

In the middle of the 1 960s efftm. imhite licence-holders to abandon 
were made to move out of the shadoof® * or tke rotar y engine, inventor 
blast furnaces, winding towers undro^ "Mimil 1 very much alive and kick- 
ing-mills and put the emphasis onlqg! 

technology products instead of hr sense humour, his creative 
production. c«rs and his delight in designing new 

This was made possible by Iheanjc ^^d variations on the rotary po- 
sition or companies with high tecto! ^principle seem inexhaustible, 
ogy aiul good growth opportunities. 8e and his partner sold the rights to 
These take-overs nearly always $ ^ I-nnrlin. the British 

lowed the same pattern. At thebtgB ^ 0Ben J e » * n 1971, since when, free 
ing a minority holding, but with these ■ financial worries, he has been able 
of obtaining later "industrial mass? ^cemrate fully on new ideas, 
mcnl”. Individual companies renaiei ^lary engine, he stresses, does 


independent, however. 

More than once Mannesman!! dt£ 
onstrated how well the company note 
stood the ar( ol negotiating tactics. 

Major diversitic.it ion for the etc 
pauy began in 1 9<>8 when Mannesws 
a coal and steel giant, acquired a 50 pi 
ecu! holding in the family firm of Rp 
rotli in I.ohraiu Main. In 1976 Mamie 
nuiiiM took over the company in foil 

Dornier could extend the RoS 
programme. This company has a Iff 
over of DM 1 .4 billion, employs 10$ 
and is involved in electrical engi** 1 
simulation technology as well 
druulic.s on laud and in the nir, asip 
Airbus. , l£ 

In 1973 the Duisburg Demag^ 
was taken over hy MannesnianiUp 
past this former "pearl" gave much? 
cern. Unpleasant losses were reow 
in iron and steel technology^# 
siructiun equipment. ■ 

In the 1980s Mannesmann coitf 
trated on electro-technology. 
ics and computers. j 

In 1981 thc company bougW 

Frankfurt-based Hartmann & 
specialists in gauging and coni 
technology. The company eD) ? 


need leaded petrol either to in- 
ihe octane rating or to lubricate 






t \ , Ir . 

i 1 i* 


in iron and steel technology a ^W anki | and eng|ne * 

siructiun equipment. JftalvMlii 

In the 1980s Mannesmann on l ,s «nc only engine that can 
trated on electro -technology. ekt *potttpin| c j n 81 con, l*wMiiin 

ics and computers. Jftiiran 

In 1981 the company boo£jL , * ™n without difficulty nri 

Frankfurt-based Hartmann & Bj? 11 can bc c ‘»uplcd with 

specialists in gauging and coning ^ . nvcrter !hal is munduin- 
tcchnology. The company ** «« 

6,500 and has an annual i#eJ tc . d . f a so * bc !sa )’ s > he a 

DM700 million. And a year RHe ref , ? lf r - 11 Wcrc r,,n »« *'y- 
nesmunn acquired lhe computer*^ 10 findings by JVofes- 

plianccs manufacturer Kicnzle" 1 ^ & achen University dc- 


plianccs manufacturer Kicnzic 
ploys 8,400 and has an annual tun* 
of DM1 billion. . - 

Mannesmann bases the log' c ® j 
rent moves to acquire P° rn,ef fflflt 
company’s involvement in cCH r!j 
at ions and satellite technology. . 
eess controls and automation' 
development and testing cq ul P™ £ 


|iQ£ni' . — .... vi ill - 

k,*«ioi»L-- nCr|y ,cchno,0 l!y and 
2h? cn ? nc rcsearch - 
ife 

hvdrnn , . be Averted for use 

^hanl" ' W,l ? ,,ul ci,l,L * r dab,,™ ie 
■ifiK * ,rr( *u |ar combustion 

pcnormance of 


ions and satellite technology. Ujltaijnp j_X‘ u, vguiar eomliusiion 
ss controls and automation^ ^ pe J r ^'8 n punier- measures 
vclopmcnt and testing L h h as 1 n wl rolar y hydrogen 

A spokesman said: 'ManneS^ . so ’ compared with 


build on Dorner’s inn°vati« P 
and has available consider ?J e ibi 
tion experience, a worldwide 
lion organisation and internal 1 ^ 
tacts with customers as well 35 
experience in the dcvelopmen 
projects.” Lef „Mrd Spiftfj 


4incfan d P ? Wer ^ d Cr,nv ‘'»'onaf 
sines and found to he far stipe- 

o"S' c e r c has a fint: ,ruck 

oxide in na«* m, ? S,0n ‘ ,!Sl,u, pn* "f 
half that 




self-taught tcehnicia 




work- 


WIRTSCHaMS-UNO FINANZZRtTUNO 

simp in I lie 1 920s and was grunted im- 
portant compression patents in 1 932. 

He first approached motor manufac- 
turers NSU in 1951 mul discovered file 
forerunner of the rolary engine in 1 954. 

His first rotary engines had scpurnic 
pistons uml rotating units. The NSU 
Wunkcl engine combined the move- 
ments in u .single eccentric shaft. 

The first mass-produced rotary-en- 
gined car was the 500-cc. 50-hp NSU 
Spider. It was first manufactured in 
1964 und had only one rotary piston. 

Three years later it was followed by 
the legendary Ro St), a four-door, fivc- 
senter, front-wheel drive saloon with 
twin 497.5-cc rolary pistons developing 
1 15hp and reaching ISOkpli. or 
I i.Iiuph. 

I he first expei i menial rotary-engined 
Mercedes was the 19(>9 t’-lll with 
three f»M(l-co rotary engine chambers 
ami mechanically controlled fuel injee- 
lion. It developed 2KOhp and reached 
Jfillkpli, or I h.lmpli. 

With the 1 97ll lour-ehamher engine 
the Meieedes coupe was even capable 
of 35t»hp 

I nvo-Kogvo. the fiiird-lurgcsi Japa- 
nese car firm (Mazda), made their First 
Waiikel-cngincd model in 1 9ft 7 ami still 
use the principle. 

< >vci 1.3 million Wankel-eiigined 
Ma/ilas have been built, currently in* 
eludiiii 1 . 4 '.tiiltl 7. (MM! two-pliis-two Maz- 
da RX-7 spoils coupes a mouth. 

1 he 2. 3 -line twin-ehanibci engine 
develops I I Slip. ‘Miei e is also a IftMip 
tut bo veisimi evpoited to the United 
Slates 

^'el to .ill intents ami pm poses Ma/da 
.tie lhe mil v him that still use the unary 
engine, which in its heyday was licensed 
by 23 firms. 

I lie 1973 74 oil embargo lorceil 
most licence-holders to shelve projects. 
Only the Japanese still hanked on the 
rotary engine. 

General Motors mothballed detailed 
production plans ami in 1977 finally 
abandoned rotary engine research and 
development. 

GM and Ciiriiss-Wnght were entitled 
by the terms of a 1970 agreement to 
manufacture and market Wankel en- 
gines. 

Atidi/NSU set great store by a newly- 
developed l7(J-ltp model (the previous 
engine developed II.Mip). but the par- 
ent company, Volkswagen, spiked the 
idea. 

VW had never been keen on plans at 
NSU’s head office in Neckarsulm; the 
new engine was never put into practice. 

Less and less has been heard about 
the Wankel engine even though it is 
smaller uml lighter in weight than the 
conventional combustion engine. It al- 
so vibrates less and has fewer moving 
pans, making it easier to maintain. 

Basically, ail erslwhile licence-hol- 
ders were reluctant to invest in a totally 
new engine production line and set up a 
worldwide network nl spare parts. 

Mazda alone have disproved preju- 
dice about the engine's lifespan, its gas- 
ket wear und tear und high fuel con- 


sumption. For 
years they have giv- 
en a 1 00 ,000- km 
warranty on the 
RX-7. Wankel him- 
self has designed a 
new engine in Lin- 
ilau, the DKM 78, a 
300-ce prototype 
developing about 
400hp. It is current: 
ly used to lest gas- 
kets and ignition. 
(Mamlrisblaii, Diisscldorf, 
25 April 1985) 
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25 April ivkS) Drals* bicycle . . . fast as a galloping horse. (Phoio: HiMoria) 

Velocipedically speaking, sir, the 
thing is called a bicycle 

B aron Karl Friedrich Drais von San- reaching a fair speed even on poor 
erbronn. German inventor nf thp marts 


.Uerbronn, German inventor of the 
pushbike, may have been a nobleman 
hut he was a scurrilous person in every 
respect. 

After a pundi-up in nil inn he was 
even certified insane. But that was late 
in a life that began 200 years ago. 

lie wax burn on 29 April 1785 in 
Mannheim, where his father was chief 
justice of the Baden supreme court. 

His father was an influential man at 
the court of the electoral prince of Bad- 
en. Margrave Curl Friedrich, so the 
family's connections were excellent and 
llie young Karl Friedrich was vvcll-cdu- 
c tiled. 

Mm he didn't want to follow in his fa- 
ther's footsteps as a judge so lie went in 
lor forestry. At 25 lie was a grniul-ducal 
master-forester and seemed set fur a 
brilliant career. 

Yet lie increasingly developed u de- 
light in technology and inalhcnuilies and 
neglected his fores! duties in coilCentr- 
mc mi his inventions. 

I le invented a typewriter In lype mu- 
sical notation, a telegraph machine, a 
fuel -miser stove, a system uf mirrors for 
looking round corners and, eventually, 
his velocipede, which was finally patent- 
ed after some difficulty wilh the reluct- 
ant authorities in 1818. 

He paved the way for a mode of 
transport that must surely take some 
heating for its A1 environmental rating 
— and is currently undergoing a renaiss- 
ance. 

Drais called his all-wood two-wheeler 
a velocipede, literally meaning “fast on 
fool." 

Under this name he launched public- 
ity campaigns for his new vehicle. At 
times lie enjoyed official backing. His 
invention certainly impressed contem- 
porary journalists. 

His prototype had predecessors. Pre- 
vious generations had probed the pos- 
sibility of a horseless carriage. 

During the French Revolution a Bar : 
on dc Sivrac had scooted round the 
grounds of the royal castle on a similar 
device, but it was a hobby-horse without 
steering. 

Other inventors huilt three- wheelers 
that made very slow going on the sandy, 
pnlholed roads of the period. 

Drais’ crucial improvement was the 
addition of steering and the positioning 
of his two wheels, one in front and one 
behind. 

His velocipede was thus capable ot 


reaching a fair speed even on poor 
roads. 

Uphill, he said, his vehicle travelled as 
fast as a man walking at a brisk pace. On 
level ground it was as fast as a horse in 
full gallop. Downhill it was faster still. 

Besides, users could never lose control 
over the velocipede because it could be 
braked and brought to a halt immediately. 

In the years that followed he demon- 
strated his two-wheelers to the crowned 
heads of Europe — - at the Congress of 
Vienna, for instance — and held competi- 
tions to show how fast and effective they 
were. 

But most of his contemporaries dismis- 
sed the chainless forerunner of the push- 
hike as a plaything. 

He sold a few velocipedes he had made 
hy n Mannheim wheelwright. Buyers were 
given a silver token bearing the baronial 
coni of arms as proof of payment. 

But lie failed to set up in business at all 
profitably. Ho sow the velocipede as a 
technical work of art and arguably ap- 
proached the wrong kind of people. 

Besides, lie was conslantiy at logger- 
heads wilh the medical profession, which, 
feared velocipede-users would do their 
legs lasting damage, by straining muscles 
and tendons. 

Drais had long quit the civil service and 
grew steadily poorer as he was unnble.to 
exploit his invention commercially. Other 
designs were manufactured in Germany 
and his own was pirated in Britain, 
France, Italy and the United States. 

His first models sold for between 15 
and 22 gold ducats, depending on how 
well-equipped they were. Bui his profits 
were negligible and steadily declined. . 

The mob made fun of him as he went 
round the streets of Karlsruhe dressed in 
a shabby forester’s uniform and in the 
company of third-rate music hall artists. 

When he died in 1851 pedals and 
chains had yet to be invented, but they 
soon were. Inventors everywhere were 
lopking into the possibilities of the veloci- 
pedc. 

A mere five years later the bicycle was 
an established feature of everyday life. 
There were pushbikes everywhere, and 
they moved at such speed that some 
towns set up bicycic-frec precinct^. 

In 1891 the German Cycling Associa- 
tion. founded in 1884, erected an impres- 
sive memorial to Baron Drais in Karls- 
ruhe cemetery. Frl , mF e ge icr 

■ (Deutsches A llgcrnmcd Sunni agsblan, 
Hamburg. 28 April 1 985) 
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Breaking up the world and gluing it 
mischievously together again 


C artoonist Roland Topor is a story- 
teller. In the world he creates, peo- 
ple arc easily injured- To comb one’s 
hair is to scratch one's skull open and 
expose one’s brain. 

A pedigree dog lies trampled to death 
between a pair of ladies’ boots. A foot is 
likely to be kicking something — even 
people — to death. 

The wind can be dangerous, blowing 
heads from bodies like dead leaves from 
trees, while limbs are stretched or 
severed. 

An exhibition- of 500 of Topor's 
works, mostly drawings,. is being shown 
at the Munich St ad museum. 

Topor (his name means “axe” in Pol- 
ish) studied both at the Ecole Nationale 
dcs Beaux- Arts in Paris and under the 
Procrustes of Ancient Greek mythology. 

He learnt early how vulnerable peo- 
ple are. His parents were Polish Jews 
who emigrated to Paris in J 929. He was 
born (here in 1938. 

In Poland his relatives were mur- 
dered,, and during the German occupu- 



Partlng the hair can have all aorls of 
results, according to Topor, 

tion he was sent to the countryside and 
livfid on a farm. He was five years old. 

Fear and dying, death and derision 
were everyday experiences. He learnt to 
live with them as sorih as he was able to 
laugh away the threat. 

He will hear nothing of traumatic up- 
sets and has this to say about himself: 

“1 am a perfectly normal person of flesh, 
bones and blood. My creations in contrast 
are the product of my imagination. ' 

“They have the good fortune to con- 
sist of paper instead of flesh, ink instead 
of bldod 'and what’s left to. eat after 
they're paid for as bones/' 

His first cartoon^ were published in 
1958, when he 'was 20, in the magazine 
Bizarre. ' 1 

He camp to specialise in the bizarre, 
just as his father Abram, a naive painter, 
specialised in the idyllic. 

Roland Topor collects monsters. He' 
has drawn himself just as draws a wom- 
an with two heads and three breasts: 

I rue to life, as he expressly nlrttes, but 
maybe he came across her in Picasso. 

When he is unable to find monsters 
he invents them, in his dreams if need 
be. He regularly draws a head asleep be- 
tween pillows from which fabulous 
creatures emerge. 

It may be a creature with human legs 
that is swimming and is part ship, part 
fish. 


Jranffurter^flenirine 


Tinm. »'iMrr**iitPkei 


It may be n lizard cruising through (lie 
air with an aircraft head or a duck with a 
bill (hat extends into a gun-bari cl. 

But Topor takes his dream merely ns 
a pretext for dissecting creatures into 
their constituent parts and putting them 
back together wrongly. 

His pictures do not take shape in a 
trance, they result from the mischie- 
vousness of a playful gremlin. 

He is fond of a vcgctable-animal- 
human streak that could have been in- 
vented by Arclmboldo and drawn by a 
1 9th century illustrator of trite novels. 

In Topor’s world, peopled by mut- 
ations, there is hardly a part of the body 
he hasn’t used in place of the head. To 
lose your head is to run the risk of 
thinking with your behind. 

In n world full of abysses his figures 
are cither on the brink and threatening 
to plunge to their deaths or nrdumisly 
clambering up to a point where a crea- 
ture with a font instead of a head lies in 
waiting. 

It is a creature whose sole thought is 
to give anything that comes within kick- 
ing distance the boot, and it is ideally 
equipped to do so. 

Topor's world is a world full of de- 
vils, bui the Devil when he appears in 
person has a tail that ends in an electric 
power plug. 

The onlooker may never knuw what 
will happen iF the tail is plugged into a 
socket, but he will surely think it over 
and find the iden not entirely lacking in 
comedy. 

The devil, as the German proverb has 
it, is to be found in the details, especial- 
ly ip those of Topor’s fcmnlc figures. 

Five hundred works of his arc cur- 
rently on show at the Munich Stadtmu- 
seum in an exhibition entitled Topor, 
Death and Devil. 

They include a very few paintings, n 
great many, drawings, posters, illustr- 
ations (including limerick illustrations), 
a few lino-cuts, wood-cuts and spray 
paintings, plus 
books and car- 
toons. ; From., Mu- 
nich the exhibition 
will go on tour, first 
to the Wilhelm 
Busch Museum in 
Hanover, then to the 
Mathildenhohe in 
Darmstadt and final- 
ly, early next year, to 
the Rupert inum in 
Salzburg. Darm- 
stadt awarded its 
1984 municipal art 
prize to Topor. The 
catalogue, . which 
costs DM36 and is 
edited by Gina Ke- 
hayoff and Chrir 
stoph Stolzl, con- 
tains 400 . illustr- 
ations, including 
many not op shpw 
at the. exhibition. . 

Diogenes, ..the 
Zurich publishers, 
are producing a 
book.tra^e editiofi 


Dream of the Hunchback, 1970 . 


thill will cost DM49. 

It is an outsize vo- 
lume featuring con- 
fessions and mani- 
festos by Topor and 
articles by writers 
such ns Fernando 
Arrahnl and Jacques 
PnSvert, Federico 
Fellini and Wolfram 
Siebcck, all art cri- 
tics as offbeat ns To- 
por himself. The cat- 
alogue also features - 
Topor ns a screen 
actor: with Klaus 
Kinski in Werner 
Herzog’s Nosferatu 
and sporting a top 
liat, champagne and 
a silk scarf in Volker 
Sehlondorffs Un 
amour tie Swann. 

Topor’s novel The 
Tenant has been 
filmed by Roman Polanski. His stage 
sets such as for Oh Calaitlal are outra- 
geous. His fantasies, such as Tor Fellini's 
Casnnovn film, arc congenial. 

Fellini Inuds his “discipline, which is 
also applied to the dream, anil the accu- 
racy of his description of the undcscrih- 
nblc." 

“He throws his pebbles into the 
pond,” muses British fellow-cartoonist 
Ronald Scarlc, “and the waves set a 
good many honts rocking.” 

Lawrence Ferlinghetti refers in a po- 
em to the footsteps of Topor’s dragon, 
in which so many imitation dragons la- 
ter followed, both in the United States 
and clscw|icrc, 

Topor has long gained international 
acclaim, hut that hasn't made him any 
more serious. 

When lie feels so inclined he joins 
forces with his son Nicolas in a drawing. 
He has also been known to design the 
front page of a newspaper: it was empty 
apart from the headline “No News." 

His cartoons of social criticism am! 
political cartoons, a fitting challenge to 
Topor’s special skill at depicting a com- 
plex situation in a highly effective opti- 
cal manner, are hardly represented, if at 
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Films take second place 
to festival brouhaha 


ore interest was shown this year in 
the politics surrounding the Ulvi- 
^rt film festival than in the fes- 

year the . festival's fill urc was 
iniodqubt because of cash difli- 
Bu! the North Rhine-Westplialiau 
it stepped in with assistance. 
IMsyepr, the future is again in doubt 
ana of disagreements between the 
pjusfMlions involved in the festival. 
IW'festival used to be run by Wolf- 
jjjRof.He resigned some time ago am! 
[then. there have been wrangles over 
logo about finding a successor, 
film-makers fear that involvement 
and Land government will curtail 
„ .-independence — which is .something 
' PhMlC ^C«a*u lld e r R Uf . 


all. in I lie Munich cxliibition. Tliiybr'* , «“ r lhal Obcrhiiiiscn will 
cluilc a devastating cartoon \ . , acw priulucliiin and 

employment ami showing four padF 111 ! 1 , 5 . anJ 1 
queueing at a desk where a civil pnvalc media companies. 

In any case, there has been an oils- 


hits collected their severed antis. 

As a rule, however, .Topor stfii 
clear of social reality, preferring lose 


# of manifestos, statements and 
nitr-statcments which whipped up 
more interest than the 103 produe 


in an autonomous country of his own. Jr inle 

Every drawing tells anuthcr tale: u? t 001 *“ ^ 0UI, tries both Last ami 
anecdote, a joke, an optical pun.Tll^i|^ , f' we^cs ' 10w^ * l, the festival, 
lerary content is more important dfflr e .“ sens c \ t 5’ cultural authorities 
the debate on his qunlitics ns an artist J* 3 * a policy of openness will he 

Topor feels the rough draft contt* 3D ™ , ‘ ,ul 50 Ihere has been no sign 
more creative energy and poetry, mr-W 

an than the finished work that hasMt.^V' Land government * <1 
converted into the language of tora ’“■p'Wcstphalia wants a s,i\ hnw 

"KWivalistnheriin - - it loiksnm halt 


^ the organisation ol lilm makei , 
i»anis to be asked its opinion 
the festival is too uupnii.nii in 
■Mature left to lne.il gou-iniiu-ni 
For 3(1 years, ii has stood tm 



hlic for market potential 
In Iris Manifesto of the Aut 
School he ends by proclaiming an 
of the individual for the individual," 

It is produced by the nrlist/urite 
ist, by the producer for persona! w 

is l ’art pour V artiste. i, Lj . /*■•"». •» nas much 

“May the others join him ifthcycty^pcnucnceot film produceiv 
he condescendingly says. It aW0s ,Ih ; policy ■imintaincd by Rut 

This all sounds more esoteric tw^'^fecognjibn of it, h L . *, ls |j„ s j Cill 
is in practice. Topor’s work istwl 1 a prize, 
comprehensible; indeed, it often c# festival has become well kirnwn 
sists of readily-understood allege a ^ n< J° ur Awards films from h<nh 

packing billboard punch. " for ils reuwiiiii 

He loves to make the world bij* [the Third World, and tor its 
people smaller, resulting in the ala« i^for things new. 

Gulliver effect of a giant among m 5™iu r e will not be easy. Many p.,|i- 
and a dwarf among giants. ye authorities on ciritnr.il af- 

A naked woman screams assbe l r who see themselves n.s such] 
s between the teeth oJ 8gip 5 r «ic future in terms of the 


and turns 


tween 

occurs 


The Liar, ,1975. 




new iiiL- 


cannibal as they sink into her. ■*. 

A head is occupied: liule peop I be wrong if such a festival hk, 

crawled through its mouili. Jj* i^. lnl( ; ,hc hands i»f private ntc- 
cars and clambered down into Short film festival, A(J „|, 

Or arc they being sucked 1 ^ caught between teles isimi v id, « 
drawing is, after all. «nUlW»® ( ifc mct | ia and their rule as a i. .r 
fred Kubin may see the Ijlm-mahers it..,,, all 

dark reverse qf appearances, .would be lost, 

cult mystery. Topor portray* *. , another crisis. 

gruesome gag. ^‘ival has been 

Love brings no respite ei . ‘is crisis since it Iilmmii. 

certainly no salvation. Topor s . tyns were always h c inu isD-il 

sjons are visions of horror. ',j . soughi fears cxnrcssLii •». \ 

One man’s phallus UpftSSul “' hi 

head. Another's is shaped 111 shad led u, a livc,i nt; . s ..i li( . , 


In iiuinv c.iscs. tin- world was iiicicly 
portiavcd in |iicluu*s. but it is some lime 
since jiiivIhkIv pitxliuvri 11 liesli outlook. 

I his year < Jlvrliauscii luid long peri- 
ods ol wailing in the hope that something 
new. eitliei in theme or visually, would 
luin up. 1 >hi-n the wails were in vain. 

I'ietuies ot ten told ton link-. Filming 
was seldom impressive. In many in- 
stances mils atmosphere was produced 
and no critical view of reality. 

An example was the Fast Berlin pro- 
duction I rum Jurgen Uoilcltvi Rangieier 
(SIhiiiici): uigenl Irames showed the 
hard night work at Dresden station, at- 
mospheric filming without doubt, but 
there were no details of individual work- 
ing conditions. There were many exam- 
ples of this sort. 

It was obvious that many directors can 
no longer tell a story — neither in pic- 
tures nor in the development of a theme. 
I'he treatment was either superficial or 
trivial, riicrc was no example of it self- 
contained story. 

It was also noticeable that the younger 
generation ol film-makers are less politi- 
cal ilum their predecessors, (.'uncut 
themes were taiely taken up, ami when 
they were they were seldom absorbing or 
pai ocularly informative. 

Diicctms also seemed uneasy with 
irom or satire. When they used these the 
irony and satire seemed awkward imri sil- 
ly. as 111 the West German production 
from Dicier Nehcrer, Ihutwhltuul: /-./«•- 
Hit. 1. ni inutut.il. At the end there u,u> a 
sequence that Jtl veins ago could not 
have been rcguidcd as hinny. 

if the wools ol a politician me split up 
and 111 p.m ci instantly repealed, it is 1101 
the politician's bullishness that is un- 
masked but nunc tlic 1 bimsiness ul the 
diiccloi. Political wniks, ai least in I II- 
tope, ciiiilnbutc iinlhmt: to the image ol 
0111 tune 

i iai.il!> the expel uueiilal trims nbvi- 
• uislv s|iiiwf,| dial each new pciici.iiuui 
inns! in . nI ie wmk wh.u olheis have al- 
lemlx piodiuetl. I on iniit h, l:u too unicli 
was just u-p. litise. in gel expeiieiicv - 
lioiii chuppme up the pictures to the use 
ul I thick l ill 1 1 

Male. reiinspective cniuiihiiliiiiis 
showed wlwl could be done with lorm 
and the flu. dun ol pictures, with the com- 
position ul a Irailie. I ho year the theme 
emcicii was Iraim and liie him. 

It wax not that classics were to he seen 
from I Mill, t "lenient and < icrim that 
mini c this uoiihwlille. but also the work 



A scene from The Car of Your 


of Willy Ziclkes (prohibited during the 
Third Reich), his Stahhier (Steel ani- 
mal). 

Many curly short films had more 
power and movement than the films of 
tmlny.Whai-WHS there to be seen in the 
international short film competition? In 
many works the theme covered was hu- 
man isolation or flight. 

In the French film Jcr6nic Enrico's 
Letztem Mid (In the Inst picture) shows 
it young woman who is hunted through a 
neglected landscape, a panicky flight in 
a world empty of people. 

The Polish film from Luknsz Vyleza- 
Ick. Hausiervr (Hawker) is also a final 
game, an absurd piny with the remains 
of human iiceommodation in a wrecked 
Innchcnpc wirli wrecked people, a pic- 
ture of irritation, of hopelessness, of 
fnrlnrnnc.s.s, 

Magdalena l.iiznrkicwic/, in her 
Wander, was more convincing. The Pol- 
ish contributions were controversial 
and perhaps the most informative, 
showing how far it was possible to go in 
interpreting the .situation in a country. 

l-iluis repeatedly presented anxiety. 
Tins was so in the Czech production by 
Jan Svaukmajei, In den Keller (To the 
ccllni ). A child is conlrontcd in a cellar 
with his anxiety and appearance — hy 
means of trick filming. 

Many contributions portrayed young 
people with anxiety. 

It was interesting to sc q that in the 
Last and the West there were here sim- 
ilarities. Attempts were made to conceal 
inner emptiness with exterior noise. 

I his was jusi as true for the Danish 
work hy Claus Bohm Totem as for the 
Yugoslav contribution hy Bofut Blatic. 1 


Continued from page 10 

im; 1 lir > ini'll checks. A man’s iiosc runs 
right lLruii.'h the wuiniiii'-) head. 

Annuals amt iimiiaiis puK-lialc each 
other ami rampage in each other fopor 
is lu re a I iogufth of domestic horrors, a 
Daoiuis r >») bmirycms uighlitiarcs. 

Dreadful though this all may appear. 
Infwr -.Ml world has a l.iiiy-iale in- 
iiiMciuc Ills pleasure in shocking is 
crcalvr ili.m lire shock. 

He .cMorii leaves hi 1 audience in :i 
stati; of shock, alter the shock he makes 
them laugh His II Ml Ciuod Reasons for 
Killing Me lniincdi.itcl> is an inviintion 
to life, rad to suicide 

it 1 j collection i.f HIU grim jokes 
r.inirin-! Irom superficial puns m nicta- 
physrciil witticisms such as: ' What if I 
were inim oi.ir I'd butter find out as 
last as possible." 


Ti.purx .seemingly iraumatic delight 
in the uncanny includes a childlike plea- 
sure in amusement and diversion. The 
world is a my. to he broken and glued 
hack together, not much use hut great 
I'ii 11. 

He could put the world together 
properly, but he doubts whether much 
would he gained. He conveys his shocks 
in a good mood, sounding a note of hor- 
ror on a gentle flute. 

Among the shockers he is an idyllic: a 
painter for pleasure in a hopeless world. 

When he turns on a tap you can ex- 
pect blood to pour out, hut it could just 
be a slight giggle. Yet it would he a mis- 
take to laugh too heartily about Topor; 

your head could be blown off. 

Cieorg Hensel 
(Fiunkfuriia Allfienicino Zciiung 
fur I Ii-UHb hland. 2(1 April IW5l 


Dreams shown at Oberhausen. 

(Photo: Oberhausen sbon-fltm festival) 

Schwarz und rot (Black and red) — this 
last dealt with nazi rockers. 

The hopelessness of the youth scene 
in Czechoslovakia was depicted in the 
film by Tibor Marczak, Macek ging 
nach . . . (Macek went to . . .J.There was 
little criticism of our times in contem- 
porary films. The attack by the East 
Germans Walter Heynowski and Ger- 
hard Scheumann on American cynicism 
was colourless, a social study of nuclear 
death underlining political and military 
violence. 

Pictures on historical themes were 
equally uncritical, as the French and 
Bulgarian contributions about nazi ac- 
complices. 

But the contribution from Hungary 
hy Peter Vnjda/IstvAn Zimrcs about the 
expulsion of Germans after 1945' who 
alwnyx wanted to return was very inforr 
mativc. 

And Rennto Tnpajo’s report on n 
Brazilian committee against undemoc- 
ratic regulations in bn Narnen der na- 
tionals Sleherheit (In the name of state 
.security) wns equally informative about 
polities in Latin America. 

Sociological reports such as the 
Egyptian contribution from Shawn 
Alton Ahmed, Lin f)orf in Agy/uen (A 
village in Egypt), or the Hungarian film 
about >m old man, nr the Bulgarian film 
ahum a farm woman's suicide, were all 
worthwhile. They were honest, simple 
mid informative. 

. Films about asylum such as Friedrich 
Kliilsch’s Asyl and guest workers, Lucji 
Santinj’s Bittere Erfaiirung (Bitter ex- 
perience), about a Tunisian in Sicily, oj 
M anoli s PI ant zos' 600- Volt-Schiene 
(600-volt track) about an Arab in 
Greece, or Chanos' Mamasttncion. 
about the mother of a Spanish guest 
worker were all important. 

Almost a half of the films shown, fol- 
lowing Oberhausen tradition, were doc- 
umentaries. A quarter were devoted to 
cannon films. The remainder were di- 
vided between narrative and experi- 
mental films. , 

On the whole this was a valid repre- 
sentation of current short films, that ref- 
lect the concerns and troubles of full- 
length. HI ms. 

There, was caution and guardedness 
in the choice of themes, limitations on 
the free development of fantasy and sac- 
rifice for inability) as regards experi- 
mental films. 

But in the choice of themes, in the as- 
sessment of form and in the courage for 
dispute contemporary life was reflected 
at Oberhausen once more. 

Volker Baer 

(DcrTagc&spiegdi W«m Berlin, 28 April I98S) 
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M any Berlin .schoolchildren have 
been given a day off to visit a wa- 
le r exhibit ion designed lc» make people 
think about water ami not lo regard it 
as purely an unlimited supply of some- 
thing lo drink and wash in. 

rite children were all given ques- 
tionnaires lo fill in. This was done with 
the aim of focusing their attention on 
the chemical, biological nnd geogra- 
phical issued involved. 

Children will one day hnve to live 
with the environmental sins of their el- 
ders, and maybe they will be prompted 
to aim critical questions at fathers who 
wash ears dpwn by the river or mothers 
who use enormous amounts of expen- 
sive and superfluous "hygienic" pro- 
ducts. 

The exhibition takes young people's 
urge to play into account and has, for 
instance, computers at which they can 
try their hand at question and answer 
sessions. 

Industries and organisations repre- , 
sented at the exhibition include the wa- 
ter boards, of course, the chemical in- 
dustry, the German Gas and Water As- 
sociation (which is one of the oldest 
scientific and technical bodies of its 
kind), "the 1 environmentalists and the 
Greens. 

The Greens, says Wolfgang Merkel, 
business manager of the Gas and Wa- 
ter Association, are basically allies if 
some of their zanier ideas are disre- 
garded. 

Oddly enough, agriculture and the 
farmers' union are not represented at 
the exhibition, which is held every fouT 
years and is important both commer- 
cially and in terms of technical deve- 
lopments. 

The farmers usually have no com- 
punction in blowing their own trumpet, 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


Water, water everywhere — 
it’s not as simple as that 


but 
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and as they are in heavy weather econ- 
omically at present, the water exhibi- 
tion would have bceti an opportunity 
of getting across to an urban public. 

Farmers have increasingly been cri- 
ticised lately for their use of water re- 
sources,. more particularly jn the con- 
text of pollution. 

All concerned are agreed there is 
enough water in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, but in some areas ground 
water pollution has reached critical le- 
vels. 

The chief offenders are nitrates, 
mainly from fertilisers, and fungicides, 
pesticides and herbicides. 

The National Farmers Union ha,s 
called for consumers to pay a water 
rale surcharge, but this idea has been 
strongly opposed. 

Even critics well disposed toward 
farmers say that soil use in some cases 
(but by no means invariably) will in the 
medium term prove to the farmer's dis- 
advantage. 

Some farmers, they say, are over- 
burdening the soil by using steadily in- 
creasing amounts of fertiliser — with 
the result that fertility will in the end 
decline. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied the data arranged in see-al-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of. thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic fa cisand figures for every country in the world form a prerace to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
papulation, trade and transport. 

Hie guides are handy in size and fiexibly hound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

1 Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp.. DM 22.80; 

Asia /Australia, 240 pp.. DM 24.80; 

Africa, 1311 pp., |)M I V.MI: 

Europe/ USSR, 24U pp.. DM 24.81) 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Poslfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


The European Community's com- 
mon agricultural policy with the mi Tur- 
in mile effect of its farm price guaran- 
tees has also played its part in prevent- 
ing farming with the emphasis on soil 
conservation. 

A Karlsruhe congress was recently 
told that over 50 per cent of farmland 
could he worked both without overfer- 
tilising (and polluting the ground wa- 
ter) and without farmers needing to 
worry about lower yields. 

Appropriate fertilisation is the key- 
word, and it leaves the fertiliser indus- 
try with a question or two to answer. 
Factory farms in north-west Germany, 
for instance, are major ground water 
polluters. 

Certain soils, such ns loess, can 
withstand the burden of overfertilising. 
Others, both in farming and in wine- 


growing areas, send the n!l 
straight down to the water table 

Can farmers who arc suddenly. 
Fronted w,th a new and previous', 
known water conservation nrean 
lor compensation? If so, whofeV 
to compensate them and ho* 1 
compensation to be? 

An extra water rate levy is prnbll 
not the best bet in terms of noli- 
feasibility. Consumers are not yei' 
any serious danger, but there m\ 
no question of wailing until the vr 
happens (as in the case of tree to 
and only then thinking it ovcrajid; 
guing the toss. 

Arc the water boards and thostif 
use and treat water sufficiently n>, 
of environmental hazards in relation 
their past performance? 

They are certainly well aware th 
public opinion has grown morectita 
and that straightforward inforrau 
and plain speaking are a must. 

Yet there is no lack of evident ® 
traditions, particularly between^ 
omic and ecological considerations,! 
the Berlin exhibition. 

Hans Herbert Giz 
(Frankfurter AllguneiirZq 
fUr Dcimchland, 26 April.' 
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Cancer comes out of the closet 
and goes onto the stage 
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The formaldehyde controversy 
keeps getting bigger 


F ormaldehyde is an invisible hut al- 
most conslanl companion of mod- 
ern man. It occurs in household cleans- 
ing agents, car care products and even 
cosmetics and personal hygiene pro- 
ducts. 

It is found in hundreds of products 
ranging from chipboard to plaster, 
from all-purpose cleaners to detergent 
softeners. From shower gel to lipstick. 

it may cause cancer; it certainly trig- 
gers allergic reactions. It spreads over 
the skin anil enters the body through 
the nostrils. •• 

The Consumer Association (AgV) 
has warned people not lo use house- 
hold products that contain it and has 
just presented a report compiled by the 
Ecn-lnstilulc in Freiburg. 

Half the 102 detergents tested were 
found to contain formaldehyde. A list 
of the household cleansing agents test- 
ed is available at all local branches of 
the Consumer Association. 

Rainer Gricsshammer of the Eco-In- 
stitute says he feels sure the report is 
going to cause a rumpus. 

There was one last year in connec- 
tion with the discussion whether or not 
formaldehyde was carcinogenic, with 
Bonn Health Minister Heiner Geisslcr 
being accused of influencing the find- 
ings of a report compiled by the Feder- 
al Health Office, the Environmental 
Protection Agency and the Federal La- 
bour Protection and Accident Re- 
search Establishment. 

Herr Griesshampier says that in his 
view formaldehyde has always tended 
to cause cancer and still does. But the 
debate has made people forget that it is 
also one of the 10 most powerful al- 
lergens. 

Cleansing agents do not yet need to 
specify their formaldehyde count. 

The products tested included wash- 
ing up liquid, floor polish, liquid dcler- 


vuti per cent, was found in disinfiEi 
ants a ml all-purpose cleansing agtotij 
Then came floor cleaner and poH 
with about 0.34 per cent, car care p 
ducts, with 0.19 per cent, andwii 
up liquid, with (1. 1 8 percent. 

Formuldchyde can find its way t 
some products via cleansing agents c 
on the production line, but asaruki 
specifically milled us u disinfectant! 
preservative. 1 

Tile percentages mensured rnostl 
seen in context. A number of proc- 
ure used only in diluted form. Yfli 
households use several products w 
mining formaldehyde, so the risk mjl 
heightened. 

Ilcrr Ciricssliammer says a ottf 
cent formaldehyde solution corraptt 
to 75 parts per million, or 75 lint* 1 ' 
maximum legally permitted at wort 
A hazardous substances detftt? 
proved hy the Bonn Cabinet rules tt 
cleansing agents containing mores 
0.1 per cent of formaldehyde to 1151 
marked as doing so hy the maniuactur 
But it could be 18 months before 
decree is in force, says the Cojtso* 
Association’s Helmut Lenders. » 
first be referred to the European 
munity, then be approved by iw 
dcsral. 

For health reasons and in the in 

of consumer protection his organs 
is not prepared to wait that long 
Herr Lenders said the limits, & 
procedures and transitional w™ 
rnents for substances such as to 
hyde were unsatisfactory. - 

The same must evidently 
what over 40 Land chemical an 
cal authorities seem to ^ n0 . 
maldchydc in household produce ■ . 

Questioned as part of the sun v 
one in three of them had data, 
they cither refused to. release 
ferred to generalise. ^ 

It was the same story w, “ . * 


gent, detergent softener and washing 11 was lhe samc . story scfae 
creams, disinfectant and all-purpose P anc,s and hcal,h ,nsura LiureU 
cleansing agents. not to mention 170 manuta ^ 

They also included car, shoe, furni- were sent written reqU ?i!,'i even 1 

ture, carpet and metal care products - ,ion - ° ver 60 P cr cen d ' 

both liquid and paste. cr lo answer. //#«/ Schifj ^ 

The highest formaldehyde count, se- (Kolncr Siadi-Anzeigcr. L’olognf.- 7 ^ 


i ter ihe show, the Cologne Fri-ic 
U'erisiatl Theater's I tojifav die 
weiuchi (Don't Forget the Sun), ac- 
i, and members of the audience 
oily meet nnd talk it over, 
if is the Big C, cancer. Don't Forget 
f Sun is a play about cancer with 
brli the Cologne company are touring 
iirainy. In the play nil seven actors 
sciocer patients. 

After a performance at the Pavilion 
eRuchplaiz in Hanover, for instance. 
:j meet members of the audience. 
Hilywomen, in the Cafe Pnlaver. 

■Ihe women are often cancer patients 
to have already undergone surgery 
d have joined self-help groups bo- 
re, as one young woman tells actress 
Tftjard Seebauer, “cancer is different 
in any other disease." 
life isn't the same any more, she says. 
m never get out of the circle again 
b doesn’t say “vicious circle”). Every- 
Kpes back lo hospital sooner or In- 
r.tfonly for a check-up. 

'Os of the women, no longer young 
thy no means old, presides over a 
wsion group of a good dozen 
wn. 

tot says she felt it was n death xent- 
^ when the doctors told her. "And 
lit macabre," she asks, "the way doc- 
i refer to a growth being malignant 
ijfingit has been found to be po.si- 

h didn't matter whether the doctors 
1 you had a week or two or several 

• lhs 10 ,iv c. it was always a death 
tfence. 

A younger woman still in her 20 s 
“W disagrees. She is a vivacious 
^*ock of curly hair ami says 
JMn'i feel it whs a death sentence :n 

/tier her operation she had even tak- 
new J'°k to be able to make a 
ptart, and that was three nr four 
Jtago. If what the doctors said was 
m She should lo *)g since have been 

to- a,ivc and kicking,” she 
K • y def y in 8 the doctors and 
nn 8 eacb P ass ‘ n 8 month as hav- 
51 Snalched from the jaws of fate, 
ge feeU sure the past few years 

L ihJ j en mucb WOrse *f she had 
L„,, , * ors ’ advice and undcr- 
Lr^ on treatment. As it is, she 
L„ J e sbc wi, I have lived to have 

F a good one. . 

^ staging a play about can- 
fender 0 the Colo 8 nc company when 
f* r - member 0 f lhcir t|icd 

is bat * fronl her summer holi- 
N in u 8a lttbl Pnndiccd but was 
ham! 8al1 k* addcr tumour. 
0 half months later she was 

ji 

5sv u a , l . remcn dous shock. They 
iuJj 0n a new production 
^ndoned it f ronl one day to the 

fu year before they started 
hT th ® aclress ^o had died 
Then i), S ' T ^ su bject had been la- 
ftcn they finally made up their 


minds in stage a play ahmit cancer, 
death and living with them. 

They improvised dialogues and were 
corrected and given ideas hy nurses anil 
psyehologisls Ironi Cologne University 
I lospilal. 

Each of the seven, lltiee men and lour 
women, has decided as the play has tak- 
en shape in favour ol it specific personal 
ease history. 

The play takes part in the day-room 
of it cancer ward where seven patients 
of various ages come from different 
walks of life. 

One is a working class woman wear- 
ing a plain poplin dressing gown who 
continually tries to persuade herself and 
ihe others she is only in hospital for af- 
ter-care. 

Another is u self-confident, woman- 
of-t he- world travel agent who says she 
is just n little hoarse now nnd then, but 
thiit is because she has to do so much 
talking in her job and, maybe, because 
site is a heavy smoker. 

EJelgard Sccbuucr convincingly 
plays this part, iliat of a businesswoman 
who undergoes throat surgery and later 
in the play can no longer speak at all be- 
cause her larynx has heen removed. 

lit the cafe after the show Frnii Sco- 
baucr smokes four or five cigarettes as 
usual. 

Then there is a 24-year-old woman 
patient who has been diagnosed its hav- 
ing a breast tumour and, significantly, 
this purl was not cast until the lust mi- 
nute. 

None of Ihe women fancied it at all, 
not even on stage only, and even though 
breast cancer is widespread. 

"You'll have to buy a hra with some- 
thing in it,” the working-class woman 
tells her, "then no-one will know the dif- 
ference." 

But she doesn't want a silicon breast 
inciiTy to get her back into optical 
shape and "so the men won’t he upset 
when they eye me over." 

Actress Birgit Heim/, screams her 
fear out into the audience; the audience 
is shaken hv her outburst. 


Self control 


Mnrgu B.. h woman with enormous 
powers of self-control, was at the play's 
premiere in Cologne. She says she ad- 
mires people who can scream; she never 
could. 

She never even screamed while giving 
birth to Iter children. She wasn't that 
kind of person. 

How docs someone like her feel when 
she learns she has cancer and is going to 
have to undergo surgery? Throughout 
her first sleepless night in hospital she 
constantly wondered why it had to be 
her. 

Then, in the course of a second, 
seemingly endless night, she suddenly 
wondered: “Why not me?” Had she not 
lived life to the full? 

This thought proved extremely help- 
ful, and she feels older women arc gen- 
erally better able to come to terms with 
cancer. 

“For women who went through the 
wartime air raids or whose husbands 
were prisoners of war and who brought 
up their children singlehandedly cancer 
is merely another burden lo bear." 


During the per- 
formance some of 
the audience left, 
while others either 
cried quietly or 
sobbed uninhihi- 
ledly. One weird 
scene shows the 
preparations for an 
operation. The 
woman whose 
breast is to be re- 
moved tries to 
come lo terms with 
the idea hy running 
through the argu- 
ments, constantly 
beginning with the 
words: “Yes, 

but . . The doc- 
tors, as if in an- 
other world, mono- 
tonously mumble a 
chorus of medical 
terms. After the 
show, over a soft The Big c . . . 
drink in the cafe, 
one woman who re- 
fused to put up with the routine of con- 
ventional medical wisdom tells her tale. 

“If you aren’t prepared to go nlong 
with us," she says, quoting a doctor who 
had dearly felt most insulted, “then you 
really arc being most egoistic. After all, 
we hnve to get on with our research." 

Another member of the Hanover self- 
help group recalls hoiv she had irem- 
hlcd like a lenf on Ihe table In the op- 
erating theatre, hoping for a word or 
two of reassurance. 

Yet all thill came was a chilly voice 
asking her; “Du you always gel so 
worked up about tilings?" 

In self-help groups women share such 
experiences nnd warn each other, al- 
ways assuming there is still time, lo have 
mulling lo do with doctors who adopt 
such approaches. 

Over 200 groups have been set up in 
the Federal Republic of Germany over 
the past 10 years. They are almost en- 
tirely women. 

Men have usually yet lo learn to own 
up to being afraid and prefer lo come lo 
terms with the complaint on their own. 
Most men would soonest never raise the 
subject. 

Even Frau Seebauer was only able to 
talk about cancer with her father, who 
was dying of it, after he had seen the 
play. He had previously preferred not to 
mention the topic; then for once lie 
talked about it non-stop all night. 

In Marga B's case cancer struck five 
years ago when the children were finally 
leading lives of their own. It was as 
though she finally had time to allow her- 
self the luxury of a personal illness. 

She was 58, had brought up seven 
children, and she and her husband fell 
they had done a good job. 

She had never before been really ill. 
“When subjects such as sickness, death 
or cancer arose they never seemed to af- 
fect me." 

She even fell, when someone was ill, 
that all they had to do was to pull them- 
selves together, then everything would 
be alright. 

The first signs of the disease made 
their appearance when she and her hus- 
band were preparing to go on holiday — 
their first holiday alone and without the 
children. 


I 




a scene from Don't Forget the SUn 

(Photo: Frclc Thcaierwerkstau, Kbln) 

The doctor had not said what the 
complaint was but had left her in no 
doubt that surgery would be necessary. 
When would she like to have the oper- 
ation? 

Tomorrow, she had said, always 
having preferred to get things over and 
done with. Besides, she didn’t want to 
miss the holiday. But it wasn’t to be, 
not that year. • • 

The doctor had wanted to be parti- 
cularly careful (which ought naturally 
to be a matter of course) because he 
was a friend of one oF the family’s 
daughters and knew them all well. 

“If only he Itnd told me first," Marga 
13. snys. As it was, he first told one of 
the sons, who had studied psychology 
and would, he hoped, he best able to 
break (he news. 

The son told his father and when her 
husband paid her an unexpected visit 
in hospital, she recalls, he no longer 
needed lo say a word. The way he 
stood there said it ail. 

It reminded her of the way he had 
looked 35 years earlier when he had to 
break the news that her parents had 
been killed in an air raid. 

Her only thought was: “You must 
make it as easy as possible for him.” 
The word cancer was not mentioned 
until later, and certainly not first by Ihe 
doctor. 

That seems somehow typical. Doc- 
tors withdraw to their specialised 
knowledge and prove a failure at mo- 
ments when they ought to show under- 
standing for or even sympathy with 
their patients. 

At times, women patients told two 
Oldenburg University women sociolo- 
gists, they have even had lo fight to 
find out the truth - or been told it in 
an aside. 

They have been through situations 
in which the doctor has hummed and 
hawed and then said: "Incidentally, 
what I also wanted to tel! you..." In 
other words, preposterously: “By the 

way, it’s cancer, you know ." 

In a paper on Mental and Social 
Problems- of [Women .Cancer Patients 
the two sociologists conclude that 

Continued on page 14 
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■ SPECTRUM 


Telephone perverts leave behind a 
trail of shattered nerves 


Telephone pestering can reach terror 
proportions. It is no comfort for the vic- 
tim to know that the telephone pest is a 
disturbed person. Too Tew arc caught. 
In 1970, a prominent Social Democrat 
politician was fined I, ZOO marks by a 
Mainz court for making indecent culls. 
But the person who hounded button 
manufacturer Erwin Fricdl for four 
years until lie died after a heart attack 
in February has not been found. In this 
article for Frankfurter Rundschau* Si- 
bylle Plogstedt looks at a few of the ex- 
treme cases of telephone pestering and 
what can be done about it. 


B rigitte placed an advertisement, in- 
cluding her telephone number, in a 
newspaper because she wanted an 
apartment. She received plenty of re- 
sponses, bin not quite what she expect- 
ed. Most of the callers wanted sexual 
kicks. 

She says when she answered the first 
call, she just froze with horror. The call 
came in the middle of the night as she 
was sleeping: "He made these moaning 
sounds. It sounded like crying. 

"At first 1 didn’t cotton on. 1 thought 
it was my boyfriend, and I asked him 
what was wrong.” Then he had de- 
scribed the slate of n particularly deli- 
cate part of his anatomy. She hung up. 

Christa, a student, had advertised in a 
newspaper for a part-time job as a mas- 
seuse in a practice. Perhaps not surpri- 
singly, she was overwhelmed with ob- 
scene calls. 




"They said thing like; ‘Are you wear- 
ing beautiful boots’? Are you wearing 
beautiful boots?’ 

"At first I didn't reulisc what was go- 
ing on. Music was playing in the back- 
ground at our place. And niy daughter 
was running around. And then this call- 
er with his Are you wearing beautiful 
boots? as well.” 

Bool fetishists are among the many 
callers with a compulsion to repeat their 
lines. 

But the styles vary enormously. A po- 
lice advice centre in Berlin told me 
about a caller who pretended he was a 
doctor bringing bad news. 

The partner, so the caller would say, 
had met with an accident and an exami- 
nation had revealed a venereal disease. 

The women was told to invcsijgate 
herself in case she was also infected. 

This caller's methods were widely pu- 
blicised in the West Berlin Press and he 
stopped making calls. 

But now he seems to have returned to 
active service in North Rhine-West- 
phalia — and with a more elaborate 
ploy. • -l - . 

This came to light during a television 
studio discussion on the topic when two 
women revealed that the bogus doctor 
had rung them. 

One woman said her husband at been 
at home for lunch one Friday afternoon 
and had then driven back to work. ■■ 

Half an hour later, a man rang; ident- 
ified himself as a doctor, asked what the 
woman and her husband looked like, 
asked what the woman’s state of mind 
was like, and then said that the husband 
had been in an accident. 

“I was upset, naturally, He told me to 
calm myficlf, nothing too serious had 
happened." There had: me rely been a 



crushing injury to u certain purl of her 
husband’s body. 

“I was shocked and couldn’t think 
clearly. The caller tried (n calm me 
again and said lie wanted (o du someth- 
ing about making sure our sex life would 
he normal. 

"He said that action must be rapid." 
He gave instructions involving the use 
of a spatula and tape measure to ascer- 
tain certain physical dimensions. 

The woman said that although she 
wanted to do everything to help her hus- 
band, she was unable to act. So the 
"doctor” said He- would send a helper 
round: ■ 

The helper duly arrived and the mea- 
suring process was tarried out in the 
bedroom. She did not realise it was a 
hoax until her husband appeared again 
later in the day, hale and hearty. 

Not all calls are so extreme, hut the 
effects can nevertheless he long-lasting. 

The woman who merely wanted an 
apartment. Brigitte, said she was unable 
to go near u telephone for almost a year. 
“I always told my boyfriend to answer 
it.” 

She had the feeling that the episode 
had made her available against her will, 
said the boyfriend. The affair had left 
neither her head nor her body. 

So Brigitte began talking about it to 
other women. "Every woman has expe- 
rienced something similar, even my 
mother, but no one talks about it. 

"My mother was a complete wreck 
but site didn’t want to tell anyone about 
it in case they thought she was not sexu- 
ally normal. She had the feeling that she 
was guilty of something." 

Anxiety created by anonyinuus calls 
can cause nervous problems and lead to 
difficulty sleeping and concentrating. 

One woman, a photographic labora- 
tory worker, said nothing about calls 
she received because of fears that it 
would harm her career prospects. 

Yet her health has deteriorated and 
she cannot sleep. She has decided to re- 
move her Christian name and address 
from the telephone book. 

A singer tells ahout her experiences: 
"At the beginning, I thought the caller 
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was a secret admirer. But after being 
pulled out of bed every night for 14 
nights, 1 knew 1 had to do .something.” 

Some of the anonymous callers know 
Mini they will cause a process of disintegra- 
tion. I found one person who claimed to be 
an anonymous culler, a 1 7-year-old, 
through an newspaper advertisement, and 
he described the process. 

In this case it was a man: “Every night 
1 rang him at three or half past three.”" 

’ “ Are you awake at that hour?' 

“Sometimes I set the alarm, some- 
times my thoughts wake me up — now 
the bloke will learn something. I’ll fix 
him. And I did.” 

He snw the victim looking tired and 
haggard, "Absolutely finished he was. It 
took only two weeks. That was enough.” 

“ What sort of feeling did this give you - r 

“It’s a good feeling, making a little 
terror." 

"How do they react, the people .you 
ring?" 

“They say things like ‘ridieu Ions’, 
‘who’s speaking?’ and ‘not again!'. I like 
hearing it when they say for the I (Hit 
time they’ll get the police or This is rid- 
iculous’.” 

"Do you like it when you know people 
arc afrnidr 

“It doesn't have io be four. I like to 
wear them down a hit, so thni I’ve got 
them eating out of my hand. So you can 
pluck them to pieces, break them down, 
demoralise them . . ." 

Lore, a Berlin actress, said she was 
not intimidated hy the usual sort of call- 
er. hut one in particular pm her into a 
panic: "He behaved as if lie knew exact- 
ly where 1 lived. 

“lie would say ‘you old — , I'm right 
above you’. 

“At the beginning, I was just as abu- 
sive back. Stop it, you —I And hang up. 

“Bui it came to a stage where l was 
completely distruuglu and couldn’t say 
any more." 

One night the caller rang the doorbell 


Cancer theatre and therapy 


Continued from page 13 

most women Teel they have been caught 
un awarcs and taken by surprise, by their 
dolors, rejected and slighted as indi- 
viduals. 

In very many instances the doctor’s 
skill and the element of trust .and con-r 
fidence in doctor-patient relations do 
not depend on whether or not the. news 
is broken but on how it is broken, ■ 
Marga B. was most deeply depressed 
at being handed over to medical equip- 
ment without having the slightest idea 
what it was all about. She spent 12 
hours entirely on her own with a radium 
probe in her abdomen. ’■ 

If only, someone who had been 
through iL. herself had talked about it 
with me beforehand, she thought. Yet 
surely doctors realise how important it 
is to at least try and relieve patients .of 
theirfears. . ... ... , ; ; 

■“The very idea 'that a complaint is to 
be treated with hazardous radiation is 


bound to be met with misgivings,” an ar- 
ticle in the medical journal Deutsches 
Arzteblatt gingerly puls it. 

“These misgivings arc expressed in 
the term radiation bunker, which is 
what most patientss call the radiation 
unit. The' minutes they spend there seem 
an eternity." 

During this eternity Marga B. re- 
solved to help others if she were to be 
released in a state of health that at all al- 
lowed her to do so. And she has tried to 
do so for the past five years. 

Edelgard Seebaucr, the actress, has 
tried to arrange for the play to he per- 
formed to doctors ai a medical con- 
gress. ' 

But the congress organisers fell it 
would be going too far to combine a 
training course designed exclusively to 
purvey specialist knowledge and a 
theatrical portrayal of human medical 
problems. ' ' ' 

1 . ■ Oerd Kroncke 

(Sildclcuischc ZfilUpg. Munich. 20 April 1 9*5) 
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7 ,dJcof 'he night atij. 

cited to break in if she didn’t 
”1 nearly died of fear. I didn’t ^ 
myself to eltcck to make sure ihedixi 
properly bolted.” She cvcntualC 
herself together for long enough ton-’ 
help. • 

Win fried Roll, head of the Berl n& 
ail vice centre, believes that pestcren - 
mrely make direct culls on their 
"As ti rule they don’t seek direct coa' 
lotion. They tend to he cowardly, 
served and find personal contact 
However, talks with victims^ 
dim cullers sometimes did noistavac 
remote. Sometimes, as part of the u- 
cliilion process, they allow to slipup 
(hev know something about ihr^ 
maybe what she looks like or her 
living. 

A culler of this type is excited to) 
victim’s reaction, whether it isom ofi 
vulsion, indignation or horror. 

A psychologist. Helmut Rentier, ij 
specialises in sexual behaviour, uysm 
the telephone in this way is auoihah 
of impersonal sex like peep shim 
It attracts in many cases peopled 
tremely repressed feelings of aggresat 
"They arc able to get rid of this tmili 
of aggression . . .their use of para, 
drive to rule is satisfied through theta 
the telephone.” 

Telephone pestering was 
with other perversions. “Just as 
isls get their satisfaction from being 
the telephone caller gets his through 
heard.” . , 

Punishment, even jail, did not hd; 
all. “Basically, these people are bit 
It aril time. They need to be helped- 
everyday life they are often in all oil* 
speets quite respectable people." . 

However right Kontler is ahoul tfaei 
for treatment, it doesn't help (be w 
Often their problem is that they an 
taken seriously. l or example, one d 
bogus doctor eases was not acted cai 
thiee weeks because it was thoughts 
likely that the caller would be caught 
Police told the Berlin singer, ate 
nocturnal visitor laid gone, (hit 5^ 
could be done. No one told her that b 
something can be done. 

Phone monitoring, for a start. Ik* 
though there are problems even ® 
identification, criminal or civil KW 
he taken. 

A Berlin lawyer, Claudia Buiga* 
described the process in one ea« 
“One of our clients didn't ^ 
court case. She just wanted tbf (* 
slop.” , 

Telephone monitoring was ana|y 
cost 20 marks for the first dayona® 
ing scale until after 10 days* . 
mark a day. 

The monitoring did lead to 
lion of the holder of the 
that, says Frau Hurgsmiiller. doe 
ccssurily reveal the anonymous*** 
In this case, she wrote 10 ^ ^ 
ilcr and demanded a list of tM , 
men having regular access to 
between midnight and 2 am. 

The telephone holder could no 
So the lawyer threatened legs 
managed to get him to s i§" a ,,we 
saying that no more colls woo —g 
and that, if they were, a penalty 
marks would be payable- 
T he taller signed u ml 8,50 
money to cover the tck-ph°j|j* 
and lawyers's costs — injury ^ 
There have been no calls s ^ 
any victim who think l,ie . w 
lawyer is too time-consuming ^ 
other more direct method ^ 
hold of a whistle and 
mouthpiece. That, is enough wr 
pervert a sore canlrum^^^ 

(hTunkfuncrKunUschau-^ 
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Increasing demand for pan-European 
approach on issue of foreigners 


rphe Belgian media called the Mayor 
| of Brussels, Roger Nols. a racist 
lien he took steps to halt the influx of 
grants into an area flooded with 
huh Africans. 

Baisecretly, many Belgians approved 
rfwhat hehnd done. 

The issue of migrants is a delicate one 
b most European countries. In her New 
Tor's speech. Queen Margaret lie of 
Denmark criticised European hostility 
puds asylum applicants and oiltci 
fcieign immigrants. 

Seven of every 10 letters to a Copon- 
ijfn newspaper commenting on the 
tech were negative. Their tone was 
hi, it was all very well for the Queen to 
k. Bui look what ordinary people luid 
taut up with. 

Demands are increasing for a si and - 
vi European policy on migrants and 
whim seekers. West Berlin's Interior 
Suitor, Heinrich Lummer, is one of 
m European politicians pushing lor 
pformity. 

f Organisations in favour include the 
wan Trades Union Federation 
pi the European Parliament. 

| Even in the tradionnlly liberal conn- 
p of Europe there are problems with 
p increasing number of foreigners. 

I Pftvious Labour governments in Bri- 
ll have tried to put the brakes on ini- 
pwn from Asia, Africa and the 
fit Indies. 

The socialist French government be- 
ll with an “amnesty" for illegal immi- 
raLs, mainly from North Africa, but 
conations quickly followed on and 
W fines were ion trod need for em- 
illegal migrants. 

[nl , 9S4 lh c "repatriation bonus'’ was 
I® introduced for guest workcis who 
prepared to leave France, 
w Netherlands has cut back on im- 
*™ lon front former Dutch posses 
?°Jf” cas - Belgians pin a slop 
° r immigration in 1*J7<. but 
, "Emilies to unite", which w as 
ole for further immigration. 

1 used to be more Italians than 

in rJ f orc ^ n national group in 
“fcmany. Now Italy is a „ 

jjy 0Unlr y for Africans mid 

foments are perplexed. Various 

Ion bCen * u W»t«cl. b«ed in 
"ihc soc,al and cultural integra- 
'°Bhe immigrants. 

C ? mmun '"y «»un- 

UlS "" 8 pcoplc lhe “ 

KjPsan Parliament members were 

■Blreml!, rc "" rn uf lc " Fr <"'ch 
precast members to the 1'arlia- 

elcclian - S» >hc Parl- 
j ^>"Kji»Br u , sc | up„| 1 . 

^isitl" 00 11 L " dlclTUJ "Faseism 

ftl!L£ Per, ‘ who “»* P“'* 
111 — ll|t|M. h i° n1 ^ '"''S'"'' “ f faV 

l"he hcl^r, l" 18, bu| lh< * «'<•"«» 

1 1,™ “"“f 'he matter. . 

digram, Eun, Pe '« '«lcr- 
‘ <^thers £ ‘ oprea eht h lst„|er. 

members of the 
S *eT?i e dlrcc "> effected. 

* or h “fnr JObi lbrealc " ed by im- 
vCttir^ fcllow ci, «ens". 
-r 'hey li» 1,1 ,hc localities 
’ v e. In the schools thtilr 
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cliildrcu's progress is braked because of 
intmigriiiii children. 

And ii is well known that anxieties 
arc converted inio aggression and 
compensating arrogance. A statement 
from the European Trades Union Fed- 
eration makes the position clear: “If it is 
accepted that the majority of the immi- 
grants living in Europe, particularly the 
younger generation, will remain here, it 
is imperative to give close attention to 
integration and lake action according- 
ly.” 

The results of experiments in return- 
ing people to their original homes show 
clearly that only a minority take up this 
kind of offer. T he decision to return 
home must, however, be the voluntary 
decision ol the foreigners concerned. 

I he Eiuopciin Trades Union Federa- 
tion lakes the view Mmi ‘This free choice 
is only effective il (he countries accept- 
ing immiginitls pursue an iiifcgiaiion 
policy ilial conliuns the right lo re- 
main." The consequences must be fol- 
lowed (hough in all aspects - schools, 
lurihcr education ami social rights. 

It is essential for the future that “the 
creation of maiginal and disci ituinaieil 
against enclaves’’ should be brought to 
an end. Ini they hindci the liiUTiioiiious 
development of the l-.uiopcan Com- 
munity. 

The ( oinimiiiiiv has inken (he initia- 
tive m a iiiemiii.imliim entitled "liiinii- 
gi ul mil policy". Ihe paper, fin the 
l Hu neil ot Ministcis, lakes lip the ques- 
tion ol the t let-tit >m of movement be- 


tween citizens in member stales that has 
not yet been lully implemented. 

I he Commission confirms, among 
other things, that legislation dealing 
with differing residential rights, permis- 
sion to work and claims on social wel- 
fare lor foreign European Community 
citizens mid “other Foreigners" are not 
widely known by various government 
departments and officials. 

Hie Commission underlined the legal 
tendencies in Community member 
slates when dealing with foreigners 
from countries outside the European 
Community — a halt to immigration and 
in part “an official reduction” of immi- 
grants, controls against illegal immigra- 
tion, the misuse of the right of asylum 
and measures for integration and incor- 
poration of foreigners living in the 
country, “mostly coupled with efforts to 
preserve cultural ties with the country 
of origin.” 

Contrary lo the European Trades 
Union Federation the Commission offi- 
cials, surrounded in Brussels by houses 
ready for demolition where mninly 
North Africans live, pursue the fiction 
that eventually the immigrants will re- 
turn Inline. 

Indeed the Commission commented 
that “immigrant workers” did not re- 
main mi average more Ilian ten years in 
the host country and the Eurocrats 
pointed out that there had been u strong 
i eduction in the influx of immigrants. 

Ah hough siuiifUies show dial half ihu 

non-European immigrants in the Euro- 
pean Community are young people, and 
that annually 10(1,000 “guest worker 
children" complete their obligatory 
schooling without a certificate and so 
have little chance of training for n 
cat eei, the Commission's memorandum 
stuck to the view that it was important 
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Number of refugees seeking 
asylum rises again 


A lmost one per cent of the popula- 
tion m West Germany comprises 
foreign refugees. There are 529,000 
of them. 

About I 50,tM)ll are from the Third 
World. 

The Bonn Interior Ministry says 
these figures contradict chorus by 
church and welfare organisations that 
West Germany is tougher on political 
asylum applicants than other Euro- 
pean countries. 

Despite efforts hy central and slate 
governments to reduce the misuse of 
the right to asylum hy, for example, 
“touting organisations'' the number of 
asylum applicants has risen a lot since 
lust year. 

Interior figures show that: 

• Applications for asylum from 
52.000 have been approved. 

• There are 30,000 “quota refugees", 
tho.se who have been taken in without 
going through the asylum procedure. 
These include, for example, refugees 
from Vietnam. 

• There are 42,000 stateless persons, 
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most of whom have been deprived of 
citizenship and who have been taken 
in by this country on humanitarian 
grounds. 

• There are 200,000 dc facto refu- 
gees. These are mainly people who do 
noi have official refugee status, and 
who have not applied for asylum, be- 
cause they want to return to their 
homeland after a change in the politi- 
cal situation. This includes refugees 
from Poland, the Lebanon, Iran and 
Sri Lanka. 

• 100,000 applications are being 
studied. 

These figures do not include the 1.3 
million ethnic German from the East 
Bloc who have settled in West Ger-. 
many since 1950 - that is those who 

came after lb? expulsion ended: , 

There was a. drop in asylum appli- 
cants in 1983 to about 19,700, but the 
figure has increased again. 


that they should prepare themselves for 
eventual return In ihcir country of uric- 
in. 

Experts from many disciplines nre of 
the opinion that these children are too 
burdened at school. They arc on n twin 
track, trying to integrate in the guest 
country on the one hand, and at the 
same time preparing themselves for re- 
integration in their country of origin. 

The Commission recommends that 
training for the children of guest work- 
ers should concentrate on work that 
could be done in the future in their 
country of origin. 

Another recommendation is just as 
important in its aims; wives of immi- 
grants who do not work, who are gener- 
ally the least integrated, should be 
taught to speak the language of the host 
country. 

Indecision can be traced throughout 
the European Commission’s memoran- 
dum, and indecision Is also to be found 
in the policies dealing with foreigners in 
most of the EC countries. Are the for- 
eigners “guests for a given period” or 
“immigrants"? 

The member unions of the European 
Trades Union Federation arc right in 
demanding that policies dealing with 
foreigners should be brough into line 
for the complete social integration of 
this group into the population. Only in 
this way can a long-term explosive situ- 
ation, threatening. in the ghettos of Eu- 
rope’s major cities, be defused. 

As long ago as 10 December 1974 
the EC heads of government decided on 
a step-by-step harmonisation of for- 
eigner legislation. But nothing hap- 
pened after that. 

A proposal from the EC Commission 
of 1976, standardising regulations 
against illegal immigration, has been 
neglected by the Council of Ministers. 

Eventually the right to asylum and re- 
sidence must be standardised for non- EC 
citizens with the dismantling of passport 
controls at frontiers within the European 
Community, that recently France and 
West Germany introduced with the Bene- 
lux countries. End, Hamer 

(frankfurter Runiljchau, 1 5 April 1985) 


Last year 35,278 foreigners appli- 
ed. In November and December alone 
there were 1 1 ,000 applications. 

This trend continued In the first 
months of this year with bn average 
5,000 a month. 

At this rate, 60,000 more appli- 
cants will be living in this country by 
; the end of the year. 

The Interior Ministry rejects staler 
ments from social welfare organis- 
ations that the Federal Republic with 
only 90,000 refugees is at the bottom 
of the European list. 

The Ministry reports that even ex? 
eluding from consideration the ethnic 
German settlers Ihe Federal Republic 
is at the top of the European list. 

The Ministry claims that statements 
that most of those seeking political 
asylum are returned home is false; 

About 70 percent of those seeking 
asylum in 1984, irrespective of the 
outcome of their'asylum application, 
could be assured that they wifi not be 
returned to their homeland. 

The Bonn government provided 
DM2 billion for the care of refugees in 

the Federal Republic last year. 

This- figure , does nbt include the 
contributions 'made by church -.diid 
welfare organisations. • . . 

(Hamburger Abcndblall,l9 April 19^5) 



